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From Prof. JV. Bambas of the University of Otho, Athens. 
'O (piguiv TO naqov XQi(TToq>6gog Katrtavrig, sXIriv, Xiog tr^v naxgldaf 
ifia-d-fiTsvire nag ifjkol iv t^ tr^g 2vgov rvfivaaitnf, tiij dvo, ngaita fMv 
Ttsgt triv agxalav kXlfjvLxriv Flmraay, iha ntgl T^y 0iko(TO(piav^ ^ikoXo" 
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Wfiivog, JiTj/s 5* ^e* xotTfiltag rs xal svas^mg * wp tvsxa to nagov avtio 
fiagTvgtxoy iyntx^lgiarat, Ty, bXtiov dioi, XQV^^f'^'^ airtM tvyxivri in 

iv SSvgta . o rvfiyaakigxrig 

TiJ IB. ^mtfifiglov. N. BAMBAS. 

N^tis — 

From John H. HiU, Missionary of the PnOestant Episcopal Churchy at Jithens, 

Greece. 

New York, 25th June^ 1841. 

My dear Mr. Ca^tanis : — It has afforded me the greatest pleasure to have 
-^ had an opportunity of renewing in this country the acquaintance which com-^ 
\ % 2> \ • menced between us more than nine years ago in Athens, and 1 am really 
rejoiped to find that you have bjsen so usefully and honorably employed dur- 
ing your residence here. I have no doubt that your public lectures on the 
condition and character of your country rnen, and the prospects of that inter- 
esting portion of tne world will contribute very much to keep^altve the 
strong sympathy which the sad events of the Greek Revolution so powerful- 
ly excited in the minds of my fellow countrymen. From my long residence 
in Greece and the peculiir position I hold there, no one can take a deeper 
interest than 1 do in her welfare and in the success of every effort that may 
be made for her advancement in religion, morals and Christianity. 1 hope 
therefore you will continue your efforts in the line you have chosen with the 
same zeal you have hitherto manifested, and with increasing success. 

1 cheerfully bear testimony to yoiir excellent character. I can add noth' 
ing to the testimonial of the truly venerable and revered ecclesiastic. Pro- 
fessor Bambas. His name alone, wherever it is known, is a sufficient guar- 
anty for all that he asserts, and the document which he has given you is all 
that one coul4 wish. 

I shall have great pleasure on my return to Athens, in commnnrcating to 
your brother and your other friends how welt you are hefe employing yottf 
time and the respect in which you are held. 

For the information of all whom it may concern I will add that Christopher 
F. Castanis is well known to me as a native of Scio. He was once, for a 
short time, under my instruction in one of the missionary schools in Athens. 
His brother, family and friends are very respectable and are all well known 
to me. 



From Ez'Oovemdr Evtrett, of Massachusetts^ now Minister to England. 
WateAtown, ndar Boston, Aug. 9, 1839. 

My persona] acquaintance with Mr. Chfistbphoros Plato Castanis, of the 
Island of Scio, with the favorable testimonies of Prof. Felton, ^rfeAident 
Quincjr, Dr. Palfrey and Hon, John Pickering, gentlemen whose opinions 
are entitled to the highest respect, lead me to unite with them in believing 
him well qualified as an instructor and lecturer in the ancient and modern 
languages and literatture of his country. 1 recommend him therefore to the 
confidence^ and countenance of the friends of Greece. 



INTEODIJCTION 



The Author modestly cherishes the hope that he otn satisfaoto- 
rllj reply to the questions, on the modem and ancient pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek language, by the present work, offered to those 
lovers of Greek letters, whom he has had the good fortune to meet 
in his wanderings, through these United States. Professors and 
students of the learned Institutions of this country, have repeatedly 
urged him, to bring to light the subject of the difference, between 
the modern accentual style of Versification and the old system of 
Q^uantity. The present essay is intended as a partial response to 
their solicitations. The reader will pardon the attempt to afford a 
few versions of popular poetry ; they cannot be expected to equal the 
original, yet they may liot be wb<JIy without interest, to those who 
are desirous of seeing the thoughts of the uneducated classes of 
Greece. Some coincidences of ancient and modern manners, cus- 
toms and traits are introduced to idiow that the Greeks inherit the 
spirit as well as the blood of their progenitcMrs. Specimens of the mod- 
ern Greek are introduced in poetry «nd prose, rules of versification 
and an appendix with minute remarks on the sounds of the letters, and 
use oi the accent, etc. Every means were used to give our readers a 
thorough idea of the existing language in this little work. 

An Oration is added at the latter part, delivered before the Leg- 
islature of New York, by the Autboi^ in 1842, '' on the past and 
present state of Greece." The paraphrase of the Greek songs into v, 

English, we owe to a graduate of Yale College, the philhellenist , 

A. G. A. of Conn. 

In my remarks on the accents and pronunciation of the ancient 
and modem Greek, I may say, that I fought my battles alone. I 
had nothing to depend upon. Books on this perplexing subject, I 
bad not When I left Greece, I did not anticipate the opposition I 
had to meet with, and the thousand questions to answer, on these 
two points, especially from Greek schdars. Whatever, therefore, I 
have discovered, must be considered as temporary weapons to shield 
me firom the attacks, (allow metb use this expression), of some 
Greek professors, converted into Erasmian method, and others, re- 



VIII INTRODUCTION. 

specting the genuineness of the sounds in our mother tongue. 
They were marked down in my Delton, and here, as from a sketch- 
book, an opportunity is offered to venture and present them to the 
public. A few days before they were sent to the press, a portion 
of them were submitted to the kind consideration of many of my 
literary friends, at Andover, and their approval was such, as to has- 
ten their publication. Much was written, translated and celled to 
facilitate the aci^uisition of the Greek, but the students cry out, that 
they want something on the accent and pronunciation. These 
were the simple words the collegiate uttered. to my ears, and I an- 
swered them, as well as the knowledge of their laiiguagepermitted 
me to. What egect my response may produce, I know not, I only 
say that I have done, To xaddvvaiuv. Let others now reveal what 
in me is dark. 

Foreigners attempted to represent the sounds of our language, but 
they were often unsuccessful. 

The celebrated phrenologist, L. N. Fowler of New York, asked 
me one day, as we were walking on the sandy, but hospitable shores 
of the isle of Nantucket, whether we pronounce the Gre^, as Count 
Barotto did. Why, I replied. Because the specimens he gave us 
in his lecture at New Orleans, did not please my ear. Surely my 
friend, was the reply, the lungs of Mr. Count muM not have been 
moulded either under the sky of Oreece, or among the Greeks, 
When the new prevalent pronunciation of the colleges was first 
proposed, Jenish^, in his essay, of ia comparison of fourteen lan- 
guages, asserts, that a concourse of persons, unacquainted with the 
Greek, was held to decide which was most euphonious, the Erasmi- 
an, or the Reuchlian. After both modes of pronunciation, had been 
represented, by both scholars, the whole assembly declared^ without a 
dissenting voice, in favor of the modern Greek, the Reuchlian method* 

If the work appears somewhat disconnected, the fault lies in our 
ardent desire of doing good to the misrepresented language and 
nation, and the want of books to teach our classes that language, 
which to a Hellenic student, is a mer« pastime to obtain ; a lan- 
guage that has become a fashionable study throughout Europe, not 
only in the universities, but also in schools of commerce and accom- 
plishments. 

To Paris we go to lea»n French, and to Cambridge to learn Eng* 
lish. So let us agcdn go to Athens to learn from her scholars the 
language of her people. 



MODERN GREEK. 



The Greeks term their language, as it is now spoken, 
xad-miiikwfiepij 9id}£xtog (dialect of conversation), and distin- 
guish it from the common Hellenic, by various peculiarities, 
resembling the differences that the old Grammarians noted 
between the Aeolic, Doric, Ionic and the original vernacular 
tongue. The Modern Greek, or spoken Dialect, may have 
been a sort of Lingua Franca, at an early date, with as much 
plausibility as many philologists look for the birth bf modern 
Italian, in the reign of Augustus Caesar. The style of the 
New Testament, by the Christian Apostles, is almost an exact 
medium between the Hellenic and Modern Greek ; and it 
may be inferred that the composition of the Gospel-writings 
was simplified expressly, to facilitate the comprehension of 
the unlearned. Some of the most elegant classic works were 
subsequent to the Christian era ; consequently, judging by the 
Latinisms and Hebrew idioms of the productions of the 
Apostles, the spoken language must have formed a separate 
dialect from a remote period. 

When Constantine made a Greek city the capital of the 
Roman Empire, the Romans were called Italians and the 
Greeks thenceforth Romans, by a sort of pride in becoming the 
successors to their masters. The real Romans of Rome lost 
their Latin at the same time, and gave to the Greek language 
the title of Roman or Romaic, a name which is now almost 
obsolete on the classic soil, or used only by the ignorant. 

The influence of a false name is often injurious; the word 
Romaic wears a foreign aspect. Before the Greek Revolu- 
tion, the literary world scarcely knew whether the spoken lan- 
guage of Greece was Greek or not. Hearing that it was the 
Romaic, they were astonished to find it written with Greek 
characters, and not so far removed from the Hellenic in its 
words, as Italian from Latin. This startling feet awakened 
2 
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the attention of many learned uieh, and when they examined 
the present dialect of Greece, they pronounced it Greek or 
Modern Greek. The spelling of the terms, the accentuation 
and many grammatical peculiarities, remain unaltered, exhib- 
iting a phenomenon of preservation unparalleled in the annals 
of speech. If the modern Greek is not a germ of the ancient, 
several absurd deductions follow from the nature of the pro- 
nunciation, which is perfectly uniform, notwithstanding the 
lapse of ages. The names of things, spelt by the moderns 
exactly as by the ancients, have invariable rules of utterance, 
a fact which can be predicated of no other language. So 
little does the Italian pronunciation suit the Latin, that the 
words are altered in orthography in passing from one to the 
other. Not so in modern Greek, where all the words derived 
from ancient roots, keep a sound which corresponds with a 
regular system of laws of pronunciation. This shows, that 
the present dialect has not departed from the true sound 
of the ancient, and proves that the Greeks have preserved 
their tongxie even since their heart has been broken by mer- 
ciless tyrants. 

Although the above reasoning is incontrovertible, we will 
examine the principal points which create dispute. — The 
nature and use of accents is one of the most perplexing 
questions to a person unacquainted with the spoken dialect. 
The dispersion of the Byzantine literati turned the attention 
of the Europeans to the study of Greek, and afforded em- 
ployment to the fugitives from Turkish oppression. When 
the influx of Greek wanderers subsided, the students were 
often obliged to neglect the pronunciation, and, in translating 
Greek, the Englishman pronounced the words, on the prin- 
ciples of the English alphabet, and the German adopted the 
German sounds. Erasmus proceeded farther and composed 
from his own fancy an enunciation of Greek, intended for 
colleges, and has been followed by most institutions in Ger- 
many and some other western countries. The discord be- 
tween accent and Prosody induced Erasmus to believe that 
the accents are a modern invention, yet since his time, the 
discovery of the buried city of Herculaneum has brought to 
light many an ancient Greek manuscript, attended with the 
accents, as we have them now. Erasmus denied that the 
accents denote stress of voice, but common sense teaches 
that since the thousands of ancient words, still in use in the 
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spoken language, are pronounced with an impulse of the 
breath, falHng on the very same syllable with the written 
accent, a miracle, a chance, or other equally absurd cause 
must be assigned to account for this coincidence. He as- 
serts that these marks distinguished words ; but the words 
needing distinction are very few, and prove that the signs, 
attached to most of them, are for some other object, namely, 
to denote the stress of voice. The various forms of the ac- 
cents, with more probability, might have applied to assist in 
marking any distinctions in the character of terms ; but the 
single, main object was to fix the impulse of the breath upon 
a certain syllable. One of the objections raised against the 
accents is that they violate quantity, and destroy all the 
charm of poetic measure. In retorting, we beg leave to 
treat the Greek as a language subject to laws of euphony in 
common with all other tongues. Allowing it the privilege 
granted to the English, let us prove that accent is opposed 
to quantity, from its nature. According to Greek rules of 
Prosody, the English word " circumstance'^ is composed of 
three long syllables, because each of the first three vowels is 
followed by a double consonant. Now you may suppose 
the accent marked on the syllable dr, but Prosody requires 
that in scanning, the accent should rise on cum, in a verse 
where the strict power of the consonants is rigidly followed, 
on the Greek plan. But would you declare that the English 
&poken accent is wrong, becauses it clashes with quantity ? 
Perhaps you would reply that the Greek language is out of 
the general order of tongues, but such an argument needs 
no answer. The accent in all languages is at complete va- 
riance with the quantity. We do not deny that there is a 
metrical accent founded on quantity, but even this is unknown 
to conversation and must have been a pure invention of the 
poet. Phemonoe is said to have first invented Hexameter ; 
nothing is mentioned of her employing accent, but the mea- 
sure of six feet, or the adaptation of the verse to music, by a 
process to favor euphony. In singing, the stress of voice, 
employed in speaking, vanishes entirely ; there is however 
an accent or metrical impulse in song, but in order to ac- 
commodate language to the modern accentual metre, quantity 
must be violated. For example, in the word " very," the 
e is short and followed by only one consonant, yet, in sing- 
ing, it receives the drawling tone, which renders the word 
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almost unintelligible, or confounds it with the word " vary,^^ 
in which we find the prolongation of the same sound in a. 
The terms thoUy those, whose, although long, scarcely ever 
receive the metrical accent, and are pronounced so short in 
singing, that they are not understood, without long practice. 
We see therefore that, in song, the classic metre is at war 
with the accent of conversation ; while the accentual Rhythm, 
so called, or modern verse is at variance with the quantity. 
The ancients, choosing between these two, preferred to violate 
the accent in order to favor quantity, and even the quantity 
was in many cases subdued to regularity by a poetic licence, 
introducing a consonant or dividing a diphthong to suit the 
measure. Now, by rejecting the accent of conversation, the 
poet obtained a wider range of euphony and rendered the 
words when sung more intelligible to the listener. The an- 
cient Prosody, says history, was invented, but if it had been 
a property of the tongue from nature alone, it would have 
required no art so irregular, arbitrary and fluctuating as the 
aristocratic laws of quantity display. In ancient times, poetry 
was designed only for the minstrel or the choir. Even ora- 
tory partook of the recitative ; the public speaker was often 
accompanied by a musical instrument. Who, in modern 
times, would deliver a Congress speech as a second part to a 
flute or a harp ? Times and things have changed ; the age 
of vocal performances is past, as far as the higher order of 
literature is concerned. There are, in our days, no minstrels 
who sing Iliads a^nd Odysseys ; the words of modern lays are 
of little consequence except as mere attendants to the vocal 
melody and harmony. Music goes chiefly alone, associated 
with emotion rather than idea. The works of Rossini, Bee- 
thoven and Mozart are an afiair of musical notes, discon- 
nected with words. 

Poetry has almost dismissed music from the loftiest walks 
of her genius. Reading is substituted for singing ; often 
the sight alone is exercised ; many persons take pleasure 
from perusing the works of the bard without pronouncing 
aloud a single word. These well known facts are sufficient to 
prove that the modern accentual verse is too harsh for music, 
except in some songs composed only of soft words ; but the 
idea loses all energy, unless the tune makes up the deficiency. 
The modern versification partakes of a prosaic nature, adapt- 
ing itself rather to reason than to imagination. Rhyme and 
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blank verse possess the advantage of being easy and accessi- 
ble to the common mind, requiring no assistance in composi- 
tion but the rhyming dictionary and the alternate succession 
of accented and unaccented syllable. Some persons, abusing 
the terms of Greek Prosody, attribute the title of Iambus, 
Dactyl and Spondee, to the modern poetic feet. The word 
" industry^^ is called a dactyl by them, yet, according to 
Greek Prosody, the vowel u or any other short vowel before 
two consonants is long, but here are three consonants. We 
mention this fact to prove that the accentual verses made by 
Klopstock, Coleridge and others, in their own languages, in 
imitation of Hexameter, are at war with euphony and the 
Greek rules of quantity. 

The modern accentual versification is a Greek invention 
of the dark ages, under the name of " National Verse," and 
was from Greece transferred to the Saracens and Crusaders. 
It forms an important epoch in modern literature, and may 
be regarded as beneficial to destroy the tyranny of the estab- 
lished usages and forms of poetic license, and to open the 
department of poetry to the understanding of the common 
class of writers. The earliest remains of this style date be- 
yond the antiquity of French or German poetry, as an art 
disconnected with music. Two poems by Prodromus have 
descended from the year of our Lord 1 150, the epoch of the 
reign of the Byzantine emperor, Manuel Comnenus. The 
subject is eulogistic and satirical, and the composition was pro- 
bably never sung in the^ears of the monks and priests whom 
it exposed to ridicule, nor in the hearing of the sovereign 
whom it praised. It is however interesting to note down* the 
Greek bard, Prodromus, as the father of modern versification, 
as far as existing authentic evidence proves. At least, 
Greece may be called the cradle of the later system of song, 
and the fountain whence flowed the inspiration of the West- 
ern muses. 

The laws of Phonology are in all languages based on na- 
ture, and whatever be the arbitrary regulations added by the 
poet, still, Common sense and reason are not to be thrown 
aside in determining the spoken sounds. Having shown 
that the Greek accents denote stress of voice, and that 
quantity in verse must necessarily require a metrical, al- 
ternate accent adapted only to scanning or to music, we 
proceed to prove that the sounds of the Greek alphabet are 
preserved by the moderns. 
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All the vowels, excepting ^, v, all the consonants but 
ft £ are acknowledged by the opponents of the modern Greek 
pronunciation to be correctly preserved by the spoken dialect. 
Now, as regards Eta, which was formerly represented by two 
Epsilons, we cite ee in English as a representative of the 
same sound, and conclude that the Greeks probably had the 
same motive in view, otherwise they would not have kept 
the sound till the present moment in preference to any other 
with perfect uniformity ; wherever the letter occurs in writ- 
ing, such is its sound in speaking. How could such perfect 
regularity pierce the vista of ages without alteration, unless 
the Greeks with religious scruple preserved their tones? 
Assuredly, the monks and priests, by constant attention, 
through the long sufferings from Turkish and Venetian ty- 
ranny, have preserved the sound of ^, and so let it remain. 
The letter, v, has two sounds, one like y short, the pther 
like the consonants v and/. The Latin language represented 
one by y, and the other by v, of oftener by u, which might 
have been sounded in the same way by the Romans, but 
since Latiti is dead and its pronunciation lost, we cannot de- 
cide with certainty on this point, except by remarking that 
in the Western languages y (or y Grec) is pronounced ee, 
while the other sound of Ypsilon is sometimes v, as in evan- 
gelist or vocalised, likewise in other words. This is suffi- 
cient to show that t]iis letter, according to some representa- 
tions, coincides perfectly with the modern sound ; but its 
rules are uniform, therefore the patriotic superstition of the 
Greeks, in saving their ancient utterance, has received addi- 
tional evidence. 

Let us now examine Beta, which the Greeks pronounce 
Veta. The Hebrew Beith*, from which it is derived, was 
pronounced like- v, except when it received a dot or daghesh 
so called to give it the sound of 6. Although the Hebrew is 
a dead language, yet it hafe never ceased being read by the 
rabbins, in the synagogues, and probably the Jews may 
trace, by means of the Arabic, its true sounds, on account of 
the large number of Hebrew words in modern Arabic. If 
the Greeks did not pronounce this letter Veta, in ancient 
times, why should it not present irregularities ? Why is it 
uniform and widely diffused throughout all the Greek com- 
munities from Austria to Trebizond on the Black Sear 
Why should the Greeks, under Venetian and Turkish tyrants, 
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whose tongues abound in the hard sound, persevere in retain- 
ing the soft enunciation ? Certainly, the love of their ancestral 
tones forbade them to barter the most insignificant trace of 
classic glory for a remnant of despotism. The Latin word 
Virgil was written BigyiXiog or Oviqylhog ; this shows that the 
Latin v was differently represented, and according to some 
writers, the Latin v was like the German w ; in such a case, 
the letter might waver betwixt v and ov, with good reason, 
for the German w is precisely of that quality. 

As for the f, which many foreigners call Dseta or Tseta, 
we need merely refer to the fact that in the Doric dialect, 
where the pronunciation varied, the writer was very careful 
to alter the spelling and substitute <t^ for f. It is remarka- 
ble that, although the European nations, bordering on Greece, 
and repeatedly invading her territory, have no z, and abound 
in is and ds, still the Greeks adhere to the old sound of z 
soft. From the nature of the case, there is overwhelming 
indication of a sort of dogged pertinacity in retaining the 
pronunciation, unaltered, in spite of strangers and their in- 
sults, devoting Greece to fire and sword, but unable to ex- 
tinguish her speech. 

Having examined the disputed vowels and consonants, let 
us broach the most difficult of all questions on Greek utter- 
ance, the diphthongs. 

Ov is allowed by all, as correctly given by the spoken dia- 
lect, ^i is pronounced like at in French and English. 
El, 01* vt, are sounded like ee. But in English there are ten 
representations to the same sound, as in scene, treat, meet, 
key, machine, Oeta, Aeneas, people, seize, relief. It is gene- 
rally thought that these diphthongs transferred to the Latin 
had a simple sound as in Caesar or Cesar, Croesus or Cresus, 
Iphigeneia or Iphigenia, etc. ^v, «v, ^, ov, are pronounced, 
av, ev, iv, ov, before vowels, diphthongs, and the smooth 
consonants (^, 7, d, C, X, fi, v, q), but in all other positions they 
are sounded q/*, ef, if, of. Thus ; Avqiqv, to-morrow, pr. 

* In regard to the sound of this diphthong, we beg leave to mention 
the following historical fact, which argues not a little in &Yor of the 
modem Greek pronunciation. 'yVlien the Athenians sent to consult 
the Oracle of Delphi, concerning the fate of Athens, during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, it declared to them, that a great Xifioq (Xoi^oq), will de- 
stroy the city. They were in doubt whether it meant &mine hfioq, or 
plague loiiAoq. 
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avrion; Ev'&vg, pr. efthis, or with the Digamma, iF'&vg; 
vavri]g, pr. naftis, vdFrtjgy navigator ; vavaqxog, captain, pr. 
nahvarchos, from vavg,* The perfect uniformity and inva- 
riable regularity of the modern Greek diphthongs is evidence 
in favor of the people having preserved the true sound. It 
may seem strange that so many representations of the same 
sound should have been permitted by the refined Greeks ; 
why then do the refined English proceed still farther and in- 
stead of diminishing their irregularities, create a mass of in- 
consistent spellings, which demand years to acquire ? The 
modern Greek rules of pronunciation are so easy and plain, 
that one day suffices to learn them all. Should we then 
adopt the system of Erasmus, which is drawling and discord- 
ant, and wholly fatal to quantity itself? Remember that the 
Greek diphthongs were often reckoned short by the poets, 
but this could not be said of two vowels joined ; nay, when- 
ever the two component vowels were both sounded, a diaeresis 
was placed over the second. Another view of the subject 
explains the origin of the diphthongs from the Hebrew or 
Phoenician languages, in which all the simple vowels were 
expressed by diphthongs. Whoever denies this fact, must 
consign history and common sense to absolute contempt. 

The Latin or Romish monks and priests pronounce the 
Latin according to the laws of the languages of the country 
where they are born. A French priest gives the nasal twang 
and other French peculiarities to the Latin ; an Italian gives 
those barbarous sounds of tche, dge, and other modern harsh 
consonants, hostile to classic quantity. In fine, every nation 
murders Latin enunciation without mercy. Not so with the 
Greek Church, from Vienna and Venice to the depths of Tur- 
key, Palestine and Egypt to the farthest bounds of Russia, the 
Greek monk and priest, in every nation and tongue, read the 

* The sounds of these diphthongs are doubtless remnants of those 
of the Digamma, handed down to us from the remotest antiquity. See 
the translation of Dr. Kiihner's School Greek Grammar, § 200, just is- 
sued from the press, at Andover, Mass., on Digamma. I am free to say, 
that this is one of the most philosophical and beautifully printed 
grammars that ever was published in the English language, as &r as 
my knowledge extends. I reconmiend it to the lovers and admirers 
of the Grecian muse. The translators are men whose reputation as 
Hellenic scholars is sufficient to recommend their labors to their 
countrymen. 
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ancient Greek service, according to the sounds handed down 
from antiquity, which are strictly harmonious with those of 
the spoken dialect of Greece. How could the Greeks pre- 
serve their ancient sounds? We answer, by referring to the 
fact, that the present sounds are granted by our opponents, 
as having remained unchangeable from the Byzantine Empire, 
which began in the fourth century. Here we liave more 
than a thousand years, during which the Greek pronunciation 
is allowed not to have undergone the slightest change in gene- 
ral features. Shall we believe, that the same tongue, which 
Turks, Tartars and Crusaders could not alter, was injured in 
the days of Grecian glory ? It is a phenomenon in history, 
the best accredited and substantiated of all facts, in regard to 
language. We omit to speak of the Digamma, which was 
nothing but an Aeolic peculiarity, and therefore of no weight 
to adduce in the present question.* 

The Greek language of the present day, has been called, 
by Voltaire, the most harmonious of all tongues. The con- 
versation of the elite of the nation, excludes all foreign 
words, and banishes entirely the barbarous idioms that have 
invaded the style. The common newspapers of the country 
can be understood with very little difficulty by a scholar of 
ancient Greek ; this remarkable fact shows that the practical 
bearing of the modern dialect advocates its admission into 
the institutions of learning. 

Modern Greek literature boasts at present of every depart- 
ment of prose and poetry, and possesses authors whose repu- 
tation ranks by the side of the highest European intellects. 
Perhaps no writer of the present day has produced so wide 
an influence, over his nation, as the celebrated Adamantios 
Coray of Scio. Dispelling superstition, illustrating antiquity, 
overcoming prejudice, and proclaiming liberty, he sprang up, 
under native and foreign patronage, and residing at Paris, 
dictated as from a throne to the scattered members of Hellas, 
throughout Europe and Asia. 

* Let me only say, that in many words, which in ancient Greek 
commenced with a ^, the present Greeks add a /?, thus, ^axiov, figaxlov 
ifigaxl), qaxoq, ^Q(x%og, In other words, they have a y, either before 
or after a vowel, awgog, aycogog or ayovgog, etc. F is sometimes sub- 
stituted for d, yia for 5tcf, in the old Greek rrjfifjTga for Jrjfirjtga, etc. 
In fine, Greece, as she stands, is a true commentary upon the ancient 
classics. 

3 
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This great mind selected the spoken dialect as the medium 
of thought. Previous to him, all the best authors composed 
their works in the ancient style, and even now several of the 
most celebrated books appear in pure Attic. Our present 
object, however, is to discuss nothing but the productions of 
the popular speech. .A regular succession of writers descend 
from the twelfth century, from the time of Prodromus already 
mentioned, and end with the beginning of the nineteenth, 
devoted chiefly to poetry and romance. We must therefore 
regard Coray as the very first author who sanctioned the use 
of the spoken Greek for all purposes of literature. Rizos, 
a dramatist and historian, cotemporary with Coray, has dis- 
tinguished himself with equal felicity. Before the Greek 
revolution, he occupied the post of prime minister to the 
Greek princes of Moldavia and Wallachia, and by his influ- 
ence in the political affairs of the Ottoman Empire, secured 
peculiar privileges to his nation. His drama, called Aspasia, 
has been published by Col. Negris, a Greek, in America, and 
has been adopted as a class-book in the study of modern 
Greek. 

Psalidas, Ducas, Photiades and Cumas have added num- 
berless productions of talent to various departments of litera- 
ture. Theophilus Ca'ires of Andros is a famous philosopher, 
devoted to an unfeeling persecution from some bigoted and 
envious foes, who have banished him from his country. 
Bambas, of Scio, is one of the modern philosophers, whose 
mildness and morality sheds lustre on the page of Grecian 
annals, and proves that the spirit of Plato is revived. Alex- 
ander Soutzos and Panagios Soutzos figure among the highest 
examples of poetic and romantic genius ; their works have 
been translated into many foreign languages. 

We might mention a host of others also connected with 
the present century ; but as the literature is constantly pro- 
gressing to a loftier station, and cannot be adequately esti- 
mated or fully known, we shall confine the rest of this es- 
say to the origin of the popular poetry, and trace its course 
down to our times. 

During the first epoch, from the time of Prodromus above 
mentioned (A. D. 1 150) down to the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453, the common people boasted many 
poetic works. The character of this epoch of three centu- 
ries appears to have been a golden age of peace, almost en- 
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tirely destitute of the warlike, ambitious and daring traits 
which distinguished the West. No one will deny that Cas- 
triotes of Epirus, the last hero of Imperial Grecia, was a wor- 
thy descendant of by-gone worthies, yet his valor and genius 
seem to have made no impression on the mind of his nation, 
to call forth song in his praise, and awaken his people to 
warlike inspiration. Although he successfully resisted Amu- 
rath and defied Mohammed II., the terror of the age, still the 
deeds of heroism, accomplished by this giant of liberty, were 
totally unappreciated, except by the Turks, who called him 
King Alexander, in admiration of his prowess. So little 
credit was given by the Greeks to the victor of eighty-three 
battle fields, against the combined Ottoman armies, that, 
when Castriotes died, his country passed tamely under the 
sway of the tyrant without firing a gun. Such was the reli- 
gious or superstitious propensity of the Greeks, that they 
rejected all heroic action, depending on prophecy to save 
them from the scourge of Islamism. When Europe was 
flooded with the spoil of the Byzantine capital, and planted 
in the ruin of Greece, when Turkey bartered the remnants 
of the Greek Empire for Western gold, and trafficked even 
in the relics of the saints remaining in the churches, when 
the whole Greek nation saw itself under Turkish and Vene- 
tian masters, then indeed, for the first time, the true heroic 
impulse received a start. 

This brings us to the second epoch of the popular muse, 
beginning with the conquest of the Turks, and extending 
three centuries, ends with the birth of Rhigas. During this 
period, the volcano of heroism is collecting its materials, to 
burst upon the Turk, and at the middle of the eighteenth 
century the earthquakes of revolt commenced, the rumblings 
of slumbering rage resounded from below, and continued 
until the eruption of the late revolution blazed across the 
firmament. 

We beg leave to remind our readers, that during this pe- 
riod the patriarchs and monks continued to pursue the ancient 
literature, and to compose works which inherited much of 
the vigor of antiquity. The ancient Greek never was want- 
ing in authors through the whole lapse of the ages of despot- 
ism, and, as we have remarked, an unbroken series extends 
to the present day ; but our subject is the poetry of the popu- " 
lar dialect. 
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The fifteenth century, by its attendant calamities, aroused 
the Greek nation from the lethargy of peace, luxury and 
submission, to a plaintive strain of sentiment, and a determi- 
nation to aspire to freedom. The fall of Byzantium awaken- 
ed the first national lament, of which we give a version. 



Taking of Constantinople (1453). 

The Turks have taken our Byzantium, 

Imperial treasures are their prize, 
They've overthrovm Thessalonica, 

To every height, the crescent flies ! 
The queen of churches, St. Sophia, 

Resounds the Ezan deep and shrill. 
The bells, that numbered full three hundred, 

No more convoke the true ; they're still ! 

At every bell a priest attended. 

To every priest a deacon came, 
The king of earth has fought and perished, 

And Christendom is weak and tame. 
A voice, from Heaven above, descended 

From out angelic choirs of light. 
And said : " The psalmody be silent. 

Suspend the sacramental rite. 

Delay devotion on the altar. 

Send messages among the Franks, 
That they may hasten to the rescue. 

And chase the impious Moslem ranks. 
Oh, spare the sacred cross, that's golden, 

The holy Gospel from ihe stain. 
From dire pollution, save the temple. 

Disperse the sacrilegious train." 

Alas ! no answer came to succor 

Imperial Grecia's falling power. 
All Europe's mighty states ungrateful, 

Allowed their mother land to cower. 
The Virgin heard the mad refusal. 

Her image was dissolved in tears. 
Be calm, pure Virgin, weep no longer, 

God will restore, in future years. 

The sixteenth century displayed many other dirges of 
fallen grandeur, which we omit. We quit the painful re- 
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cital of Grecian wrongs, and hasten to the commencement 
of a triumphant career of the sons of the mountains in the 
seventeenth century. Here we look for the origin of the 
Clepts, or Robbers, as the Turks named them (Hyrsiz), on 
the same principle that the Romans (according to Josephus) 
gave the title of Banditti to the Jews defending Jerusalem. 
To understand their poetry, we must give a short notice of 
these dauntless mountaineers. 

At first, the Clepts made alliance with the Turks and 
fought under the crescent, but when, on one occasion, they 
raised the cross against the Persians and gained the victory 
for the flying Turks, the Sultan, enraged, laid a plot against 
a division of the Greek army of Epirus, ensnared and forced 
them to embrace Islamism. After this, he ordered all the 
natives of Epirus and Albania to accept the Koran. Re- 
fusing, they suffered horrible persecutions, and many of them 
emigrated to Hydra, Ipsara, and other islands. Others fled 
to Mt. Salion in Epirus, and established the famous Republic 
of the Suliotes, called the Switzerland of Turkey. Those of 
the Albanians and Rumeliotes who became Mohammedans 
are not strict in their belief, but retain a partiality for the 
Christian religion. 

The Armatoli or Greek militia acted as a kind of police to 
prevent robbery. They figured chiefly in Thessaly, as a 
band separate from the mountaineers ; but in Peloponnesus, 
both parties were united. The office of captain on both 
sides was hereditary. Livadia, Thessaly, Aetolia, Acarnania, 
Epirus and Southern Macedonia, comprised seventeen Ar- 
matoliks or Greek States, including within their limits the 
territory conquered by the mountaineers. Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia and Sparta, were Greek princedoms, tributary to the 
Porte. In these parts, where the Armatoli and Clepts were 
separate, they were often hostile to one another, sustaining 
feuds, until the late revolution restored union. 

The check employed by Turkey against these independent, 
but tributary States, was the Derven-Agas, or Captains of the 
Defiles. In this manner Greece was kept at bay, by perpet- 
ual opposition. 

The mountaineers could not bear to allow the mountain 
peaks to be polluted by tyranny, consequently most of the 
renowned summits of the classic land were free. Olympus 
appears to have been unconquerable, and from authentic 
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data we can trace its independence back to the seventeenth 
century. The heroes mingled with the shades of their god- 
like progenitors, who descended from its height to liberate 
the oppressed. The court of Jove has never felt the tread 
of a victorious barbarian. Connected with Olympus is a 
popular song of the seventeenth century. It represents this 
mountain contending with Mt. Ossa, which stands near its 
foot, but is not half as high. We offer a translation. 

• Olympus and Ossa. 

Two mountains in contention rise ! 

Olympus, frowning from the cloud, 
To Ossa's echoing crags replies, 

In thunder, from its chasms loud. 
''Hail, Ossa, dusty as thou art! 

Mean thoroughfare that slaves do own ! 
Behold my rock of ages start. 

At freedom's heaven-bom race alone ! 

' " Dispute and strive with me no more, 

While Moslems tread thy captive ground ! 
Fm free Olympus, known of yore. 

Through clime and time, the great, renowned ! 
Fm crowned with forty summits bold, 

Which sixty laughing rills forsake. 
Each breeze assails a banner's fold. 

At each leaTs rustling, warriors wake. 

" Jove's eagle, to my highest peak. 

Brings messages from far and near. 
His talons hold beneath his beak, 

A warrior's head, deserted, drear. 
Say, brave, what hast tliou done, forsooth, 

That thou art treated here so ill ? 
He answers ; * Bird, devour my youth. 

Exhaust my valor,« eat thy fill ! 

" Carouse on more than flesh ; 'tis well. 

If all thy craving hunger can. 
Proceed ; thy wing shall grow an ell. 

Thy talon shall increase a span. 
Thy nest will take one feather more 

From freedom's brood, thy neighbor here. 
So plume thyself, and proudly soar, 

Elated with uncommon cheer. 
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" Thou askest him who feels thy claws, 

What deeds have brought him to ihy sway, 
I answer, that a noble cause 

Supports thee with my pale decay. 
An Aimatolian guard I was, 

At Luros and Xeromeros, 
And, twelve hard years, the Cleptic cause 

I 'spoused, where Chasia felt the wars. , 

** Olympus knew the thrilling tread 

Of tireless victors on his sides. 
Full sixty Agas, by me, bled ; 

Their villages I burnt, besides ! 
Of other victims more or less, 

Turks or Albanians that I slew. 
My bird, the sum is numberless ; 

But death at last overcomes me too !' " 

The character of these mountaineers is different from that 
of the other Greeks. They have no churches, and are sworn 
enemies to monks and priests ; consequently, they were for- 
merly despised and often attacked in war by their city breth- 
ren, but since the revolution, they have gained respect for 
their deliverance of their country from the Osmanlies. Some 
of them were, however, pious enough to undertake the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem ; the chieftain Blackavas, at seventy-six 
years of age, started on foot with shouldered musket, attended 
by his lieutenant, and expired at the tomb of our Savior. 
The Olympians and Suliotes were not confined at home ; 
they often entered the armies of the European powers to 
practise the art of war. Many, under Napoleon, practised 
in the majestic movements of continental service ; and after 
trampling on kings, returned to their firesides and extin- 
guished the crescent. While the citizens of the valley 
roamed like Pythagoras and Herodotus in search of know- 
ledge, the mountaineers wandered abroad in pursuit of means 
of defending the mother of art and science. 

The spirit of the mountaineers is lionlike, but humane. 
'Tis revengeful, but grateful ; daring, but wily ; hypocritical 
to an enemy, but frank to a friend. In battle, they are re- 
luctant to slay cowards, whom they contemptuously compare 
to women. Their exceeding fondness for music is perhaps 
the medium by which civilization can gain access to their 
communities. Talent in poetry receives from them generous 
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patronage and often princely support. In Thessaly, during 
the past century, were many celebrated popular bards, wholly 
disconnected with any institutions of learning, but taught by 
nature and disciplined by national vicissitudes. The most 
famous minstrel was Gavoyannis (Blind John), who rose, by 
his muse, from poverty to opulence, and established, in a 
Thessalian village, a sort of general rendezvous of amateurs, 
and public song-office. His reputation crossed the boundary 
of his province, and spread among those Albanian Moslems, 
who speak Greek, and caused them to make frequent pilgrim- 
ages to the poet, in order to hire their exploits sung, and buy 
a metrical eulogy of their bravery. It was amusing to see 
the Greek and his tyrant proceed to the same fountain for 
the praise of their valor. 

The mountaineers often make the vallies and precipices 
echo with voices of melody, while they march along, or dance 
the Pyrrhica. They are generally tall, with very slender 
waist and lofty brow. Dark and sometimes light hair, grow- 
ing long, as with the ancients, depends over their shoulders. 
Black and frequently blue eyes are found, distinguished by 
sharpness and brilliancy ; their limbs are well formed, and 
they answer to the description of Homer, 

" The bright-eyed, well-booted, long-haired Achaians." 

Their valor is connected with noble qualities of the soul, 
resembling the godlike traits of the primeval occupants of 
Olympus. Before battle, they practise the strictest temper- 
ance. They drink usually no stimulants, and abstain from 
all effeminate indulgence, entertaining an opinion that the 
least gratification of sense imparts to the enemy's ball or 
sabre a fatal effect. This rigid abstinence, connected with 
their idea of valor, throws much light upon the original 
meaning of the word ^qbit], which at a subsequent epoch 
became significant of virtue. Aristotle, in his Paean to Areta 
or virtuous Valor, says, 

"Oh, Areta! 

Even death, in thy virgin presence, 
Is held, in Greece, an enviable fate !" 

With all their impetuosity, the Clepts are patient. Nico- 
zaras, at the bridge of Pravi, on the river Carason, fought 
three days without provisions, under a driving snow-storm. 
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A song commemorates the event. Before the fight that was 
fatal to Marco Bozzaris, he with his band, the same night, 
had in nine hours, travelled forty-two miles over precipices, 
mountains an(f torrents, in a deluge of rain. 

The Suliotes and Parganiotes are less numerous than the 
Olympians and Parnassians, yet they have gained more credit 
by their bravery, among foreigners. 

" On Suli's rock and Parga's shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line, 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
Such as the Heraclidan blood might own !" Byroru 

The Cleptic women, in general, have a fair complexion, 
slender waists, black and sometimes light hair, and dark or 
blue eyes. The female relatives of Marco Bozzaris are cele- 
brated for their beauty. The dress of the Doric maidens is 
destitute of whalebone and other artificial but destructive 
charms, and is usually more costly than the costume of the 
men. To display wealth, gold coins are strung for beads ; 
the number of these specie-necklaces is an index of the lady's 
fortune. The prospects of the lover are exposed to view, 
without any deceit like that practised in other lands, where 
the maidens frequently make false pretensions to opulence, 
in order to ensnare an unsuspecting youth, in matrimony. 

Sometimes the Cleptic matrons accompany their husbands 
to battle, and exhibit bravery and strength. Despo, Moscho, 
Zavellena, and Bozzaris' wife, Chrysula, were distinguished 
heroines. The death of Despo, called also Georgena (wife 
of George), is celebrated in the following Cleptic song trans- 
lated. 

Despo's Death. 

What heavy sound of muskets fer, 
Reechoes fast from earth to sky ? 
Do they salute a lucky star. 
Or hail a bride of sparkling eye ? 
No ! they're insulting calls of strife. 
The Suliote dames are glancing death ; 
At Despo's word they fight for life, 
Unyielding till their latest breath! 

The Moslems scaled Dimulas* Tower, 
*^ Qeorgem. Despo, ^eld,** they cried ; 
4 
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** m pluck thee as the harem's flower, 
And thou sbalt live as All's bride." 
She answered: ''All the land may yield, 
But we shall not submit to you ; 
. For Despo ne'er has bowed nor kneeled 

To tyranny's outrageous crew !" 

She seized a torch and spake aloud, 

" Come follow me, my ladies dear ! 

Well not be slaves of Moslems proud, 

But die, with glory's wedding-gear !" 

The Turks upon the wall were seen. 

The precincts swarmed with Othmans dense ; ♦ 

She fired the powder magazine. 

And all blew up, a host immense ! 

A large portion of Ibrahim Pasha's army was routed by 
a party of Laconian women in the defiles of Taygetus. 
When they saw the descendants of Pharaoh advancing, they 
shouted, alluding to their marks of Ophthalmia, " Death to 
the cross-eyed Egyptians !" 

A captive Suliote girl was asked by the Pasha of Albania, 
how long her people would continue to leap from rock to 
rock like lynxes. She replied : " As long as they spring 
upon the plain like wolves !" A Suliote lady, taken prisoner, 
offered the Pasha a great reward to be released. He assented 
and inquired what the ransom would be. She answered : 
" The freedom of your conscience from the remorse of pos- 
sessing what belongs to another." She was accordingly 
dismissed without molestation ; such is the Albanian respect 
for wit. Mrs. Hemans has eulogized the Suliote dames, who 
danced upon the brink of the precipice and escaped by 
death from Turkish outrage. A captive Suliote maiden was 
asked if she envied the palaces of her enemies. " Better," 
said she, " the precipice with freedom, than the palace with 
despotism !" 

The faithful attachment of ^the Doric mothers is remarka- 
ble ; their love to their spouse renders their society a fine 
model of primitive simplicity. The children are early taught 
to love heroism, and practise those exercises which favor 
its* career. At the age of seven years, they are presented 
with a dagger, which is the first weapon used. They are 
instructed in the character of their Mussulman foes ; their 
parents give them a certain rule in quarrel with the Turk, 
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which they enjoin upon them to keep strictly ; namely, that 
of giving the first blow. This maxim is instilled into their 
minds to save them from the deceitful disposition of the 
Ottomans. 

The costume of the mountaineers bears great similarity 
to the ancient. The Albanian Turks, who are descended 
from Greeks, wear the same dress. Enormous sums are 
often expended, for the purchase of ornaments to decorate 
the Grecian attire ; a complete suit of superior elegance may 
cost fifteen hundred dollars, or more. The common dress 
is, however, cheap, but generally richly embroidered. 

The bravest in battle exhibit feats of strength and agility, 
which remind one of the heroes of the Iliad. In our late 
revolution, Nicetas, a.Peloponnesian chief, displayed a rivalry 
of the swift-footed Acliilles. When his band on foot were 
attacked by the Ottoman cavalry, he began to fight, leaping 
over the hostile steeds, and in the act, decapitating the riders 
with his sabre. This expeditious slaughter gave him the 
title of Turkophagos (Turk-eater). To his soldiers' view, he 
seemed to fly, and while he darted himself forward, clad in 
his golden war-dress, glittering in the sunbeams, they shouted 
earnestly, "He is a fire," (cpmria dvou). So Homer says of 
Diomed, " The flames shot from his head and shoulders." 

Toiov oi nvQ daiev ano 9igat6g te xal HfioDV, 

Nicetas was often forcibly restrained by his friends, lest his 
fury should carry him too far within the hostile Unes. When 
reproached for his rashness, he replied, *' How can I hinder 
my nature ?" 

Odysseus, a Parnassian, taken prisoner by the Pasha of 
Albania, was promised his freedom, provided he could beat 
in the race his best Arab steed. Odysseus accepted the pro- 
posal, started a few rods in advance, and ran until the Arab 
charger fell dead with fatigue. This hero figured in Rume- 
lia, during the Greek revolution, and was at one time com- 
mander pf the Athenian citadel. A life of this champion 
would present a broad field of romance, extending where his 
victories were gained, from Athens to Thermopylae. His 
first palace was a cave in Thessaly, where he could bid de- 
fiance to any opposing force. It seemed that nature had 
sent him from the grotto of Parnassus, to defend the restora- 
tion of the sacred Nine, by celebrating his own exploits. 
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His death was occasioned by rivals who threw him from the 
lofty tower of the Acropolis. 

In r^ard to their dances, Byron says, 

" You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet" 

The choirs formed before battle and on other occasions, 
are doubtless derived from the old Pyrrhica, invented by 
Pyrrhicus, a Lacedemonian, son of Achilles, the hero. It is 
also called Eleutheros Chores, and Albaniticos. The chief- 
tain takes the lead, and conducts the choir in a line. Each 
man starts forth, supporting himself by grasping the girdle 
of his comrade. The leader often separates and goes through 
with the figures alone, or continues to grasp the girdle or 
hand of his successor, while he proceeds to the measure of 
mandolin, violin or singing. This dance is accompanied 
with leaping and various feats of agility ; often the performer 
discharges firearms or brandishes a sabre. The evolutions 
increase in swiftness and violence towards the end of the 
Pyrrhica. The sense of the song is imitated by the peculiar 
gyrations and gestures of the dancer. 

In the cities, the Geranos and Syrtos (Romaica) Chores 
are more fashionable than the Pyrrhica. 

The following song accompanies the Pyrrhic dance, in 
praise of a well-known exploit of Panurias, a chief of the 
Suliote Pallicars or Braves. 

Panurias. 

Hush, Panurias, hear ! From the plain, 

Echo, rich invitations, is sending. 

Gold and silver resound in the train 

Of the well-equipped foes, who're contending 

With our comrades afer ; 

To the spoil, Pallicar! 

But the Moslenots are forced to retire. 
Now the captives submissive are stooping, 
As cup-bearers, treating our choir ; 
While the Pyrrhica-dancers, ne'er drooping. 

Threaten Arta with war, 

To the spoil, Pallicar! 

We've ne^ected the city too long; 
With the riches of peace His fMrovided. 
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Give up, Bey, to the Suliotes strong, 
Or the victory soon is decided ! 

To our glory, this star ! 

To the spoil, Pallicar ! 

The games of the Clepts are, in some respects, similar to 
those of the ancients. We must not expect to find anything 
to compare with the Olympic games, in the simplicity of 
modern times ; the splendor of array is no more ; but the 
strength and skill of the performers of the present day would 
not probably fall behind that of their progenitors. Wrestling 
is practised by many Greeks who have attracted the atten- 
tion of the Grand Signior. A Persian champion who had 
challenged the competition of the world, came to Constanti- 
nople, and amused the monarch by his ability. A Greek 
wrestler, whom the Sultan esteemed, was invited to test the 
new comer, who oiled himself for the purpose, and began as 
usual the performance by various manipulations. The Greek, 
regardless of ceremony, caught him by the side with his right 
hand, and raised him from the ground. The Persian, not 
bearing to be held up to ridicule, confessed that he was not 
able to contend with such a monster. 

Racing, leaping, throwing the javelin and quoit, are regu- 
larly followed on festal days. We cannot enlarge, upon the 
mountaineers, in this essay, and will merely add, that their 
character, in many other respects, differs from that of the 
natives of the cities ; their adherence to ancient forms of 
expression, ^nd their dialectic peculiarities, contribute to 
show that they are true descendants of the primeval races of 
their country. 

The above-mentioned period ending with the past century 
is fertile in popular poetry still extant. The remaining epoch 
dates from the time of Rhigas, a little before the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century. This author not only dis- 
tinguished himself formany scientific works in ancient Greek, 
but also for his Tyrtaean Odes, so called, in the popular dia- 
lect. The recital of these compositions to the mountaineer 
called forth tears, and exerted a mighty influence in over- 
throwing the discord between the chieftains. Besides laying 
the foundation of modern Greek studies, he projected and set 
in operation an association (Hetaeria), operating as a secret 
Panhellenic government, reserved for publicity at the out- 
break of the revolution. 
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His song of Jsvre naldsg tmv ^EU.'^oov (Come Sons of the 
Greeks), translated by Byron into English, contains those 
reminiscences of antiquity which aroused the Greeks to expel 
the invader. 

A passage, in Aeschylus* Persians, presents an antique 
song of the Greeks, which bears some resemblance to the 
modern in style, ^^ Tididiag 'EXXipfoiiv ire, x. r. X, 

"Onward! sons of Greeks, undaunted, 
'Gainst your country's lawless foe ! 
By the strength, the gods implanted. 

Shield your parents, as you go I 
Save the monuments from danger, 
From the sacrilegious stranger ! 

Forward ! well defending 

Treasures vast, and shrines 
Of ancestral, yea immortal lines ! 

Strike with rage and might mibending ! 

The doom of all is pending! 

Subsequently to Rhigas came the poet Chrestopulos of 
the present century, whose works have gained for him the 
title of the Modern Anacreon. One of his pieces, entitled 
" The Mosquito,'' is a sort of satire on duelling rivals excited 
by jealousy. We offer a version of this piece. 

The Mosquito. 

Thou small Mosquito, weak yet bold ! 
Shalt thou defy me, when I scold ? 
Why darest thou, by night, to fly, 
Like bats, but not so still and shy. 
And sing a most annoying air. 
To serenade my sweetheart fair ? 
And then, as if to wake the dear. 
Thy most discordant buz to hear, 
Thou pouncest fiercely on her lip, 
The flesh to bite, the blood to sip ! 
Why fear'st thou not, the rubies sweet, 
Will both turn pale, and coldly greet ? 

Remember, Fm a jealous man, 
And I shall catch thee, if I can. 
rd watch all night, it is a fact. 
To take thee in the very act ! 
And now I have thee, what shall I 
Declare to thee, except to die ? 
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On cards of etiquette, be still, 
ril fight no duel, never will. 
Just venture ; if again thou come, 
111 crush thee with indignant thumb ! 
Be scarce, and not so impolite. 
In trampling on a lover's right ! 

The present century abounds in so many modern Greek 
poets, that the names of many are unknown. A much 
esteemed anonymous piece, called the " Tomb of Demos," 
describes the death of a chieftain. 



Tomb of Demos. 

The chieftain laid his rifle down. 
And sighed like tempest calmed at eve ! 
As fell the day before night's frown. 
Old Demos took his dying leave. 
My warriors, hasten your repast, 
Lambraces, nephew, wear my arms. 
Conduct our troops ; destruction cast. 
Where tyranny excites alarms. 

My comrades, draw my sabre dear, 

And let it do a service now. 

Cut boughs of green, and strew them here, 

That 1 may rest my weary brow. 

As Armatole, I fought at home, 

FuU thirty years of raging strife. 

Then, twenty years, as Clept did roam, 

And took the Moslem's wealth and hfe ! 

Adieu, my brothers ! Make my tomb 
So high and broad and well designed, 
That 1 may have sufficient room 
To stand and fire, and load reclined! 
Just leave a window on the right, 
Where swallows tell spring's jubilee ; 
Where nightingales announce delight, 
And serenade sweet May and me / 

The ladies of Greece often compose poetry, but almost 
entirely dirges and laments, which they call Myriologies. 
The following piece is the production of the mind of a Su- 
liote girl mourning for her lover, slain in battle, and left un- 
buried, a prey to the vultures and eagles. 
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Lament of a Suliote Girl. 

Would, like a winged rover, 

I could but fly over, 
To the eagle, to a^ information of thee, 

Where, killed, thou didst perish, 

Oh lover I cherish, 
And learn what's the bird that devoured thee, from me ! 

Would I might be slaughtered, 
/ With tears no more watered. 
But eaten by the bird, that devoured thee, 1 pray, 

So may I recover, 

In its breast, thee, my lover. 
And soar in a heavenly union away ! 

All anonymous pieces of this kind are mere improvisations 
on the spur of the moment, which are often repeated and 
learnt by others. Thousands of songs, like those we have 
quoted, continually circulate in Greece, as a sort of sponta- . 
neous germ of the popular mind. To attempt to collect all 
these daily compositions would be a Herculean task. French 
and German savans have made various collections of these 
songs, and rescued them from total oblivion. The popular 
lays compiled in two volumes with a French translation, by 
the celebrated Fauriel, at Paris, are a fine selection. We 
proceed to quote an ordinary lullaby, comp5sed by a Greek 
lady to sing to her child. 

Lullaby. 

St Marina, rock my child ! 
St Sophia, gaily sing ! 
When by gentle sleep beguiled, 
Bear it for, on pleasure's wing ! 
Teach it in Elysian dream, 
How the trees in fcdiage vie, 
How the birds by wood and stream 
Chant their happy lullaby! 
Then return it to my kiss, 
Lest its father search in vain ; 
And should judge the nurse remiss, 
If he find it not again. 
Lest the mother for it look, 
And with sorrow be oppressed. 
Lest the sadness that she took, 
Prove embittering it her breasL 
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The pieces which we have cited as specimens of the poetry 
of modern Greek females, are mere improvisations ; such poe- 
try comes from the lips of uneducated girls in Greece, and 
proves that if they could obtain knowledge sufficient to un- 
dertake a higher department of song, we might see many a 
Sappho and Corinna claim the palm of talent, and set man 
at defiance. 

We proceed to cite a highly popular song, intended as a 
reproof to drunkards who abuse the spoils of victory and 
perpetrate sacrilege, while they stagger along through life, 
to gratify the thirsty passion. This mode of insinuating a 
temperance principle may amuse some readers. 

The Voice op the ToBfB. 

We drank, around the spoils of fight, 

AU Saturday and Sunday ; 
But found our wine-caaks empty quite, 

Ere morning dawned on Monday. 
Our captain, wanting more, saw fit. 

For th' errand, to select me ; 
I missed the road, and seeking it. 

Found no one to direct me. 

Night came ; I wandered like a wave. 

Glaring at moonlight's gleaming, 
I reeled, near tombs of Grecians brave, 

I staggered forth half dreaming ; 
I stumbled on a grave, perchance. 

For great was my confiision ; 
A thundering voice, firom Pluto's haunts. 

Reproached me for intrusion. 

I answered : ^ Why, complaining, groan. 

What sufferings can distress you? 
Say, does the dsak sepulchral stone 

Have power to oppress you ?" 
A voice retorted firom the tomb, 

** No stone creates reproaches ; 
No monument, in deathly gloom, 

Upon my rest encroaches. 

** Your reason's tomb, your fiiddled head, 
Is cause of my vexation ; 
Why pass indifferent o'er my head. 
And show no veneration? 
5 
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Was I not once as young and strong. 

Of deeds of valor dreaming ? 
But soberly I walked along, 

The moonlight o'er me streaming. 

" With sword six spans long, gun six feet^ 

Think you not, friendly stranger, 
I went with bravery ofl to meet 

Whatever threatened danger ? 
I killed, in one night, tliirty foes ; 

Abandoned by my brothers, 
In self-defence, I dealt my blows, 

And wounded forty others. 

" My sabre broke at last in twain, 

A horseman made me rue it, 
He grasped his yatagan ; in vain. 

Upon my breast he drew it 
My left hand turned it ; but alas ! 

His pistol-ball has toon me. 
And stretched me here upon the grass ! 

Weep, friend, but tread not on me !" 

In this piece, the phrase, " sword six spans long, gun six 
feet," indicates the gigantic Cretans of Mt. Ida, the tribe of 
unconquered Sphachians, virho like their Titan ancestors have 
battled in all the wars of the gods of the earth. Through 
the whole Grecian, Roman and Turkish history, the Cretans 
have joined one party or the other, and turned the scale in 
the favor of the most friendly power, but lately (1841), in 
their efforts to regain their primeval independence, they 
were opposed by England, Austria and Turkey; conse- 
quently the descendants of Minos were enslaved by his pu- 
pils abroad. The personification of the tomb and the men- 
tion of Pluto, is a common thing among the mountaineers ; 
Charon is substituted in Mercury's place by the ignorant, and 
described as the porter of souls from earth to Hades. The 
Furies are still reverenced and invoked under the euphemism 
of Good Ladies, xaXal aqxivrtaaai (or xvQoideg). Jupiter re- 
ceives a hymn in his praise on almost all momentous oc- 
casions. 

We now quote an allegorical fragment, composed by a 
Greek lady, to prevent her spouse from wandering to foreign 
parts, leaving her at home. There is a kind of mysterious 
application of terms by which she modestly veils her sorrow 
for his departure. 
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White bird, dear bird, what is the reason. 

Thou joumeyest in the winter season ? 

Whoever strays among the strangers, 

Is much exposed to toil and dangers. 

There is no grass where thou wilt wander, 

No trees, to get a shelter under. 

I looked across the whole land nearly. 

And saw a lonely cypress merely ; 

In May or June, its fruit maturing, 

It yields a grape-like taste, alluring. 

He smarts, who cuts the strcmge production, 

Who drinks it, falls with dire destruction. 

Who takes it home, will quickly perish. 

With all the beings he may cherish ! 

A lady of Mt. Pindus, losing her husband by the pestilence, 
composed a lament which displays a sort of allegorical idea 
of an angel of destruction, much like what the Jewish pro- 
phets described. This piece is called, "The Widow of 
Pindus," 

An angel tall, of threatening look, 

About whose shoulders, white wings shook, 

Came hither, in celestial state. 

Yestreen before oiu* outer gate. 

Upon our threshold, he did stand, 

Aiid held a flaming sword in hand. 

" Inform me, lady, where's thy spouse ? 

Is he not staying in the house ?" 

Said I, " He wipes our infent's tears, 

And kisses it, to chase its fears. 

Youth, enter not, so fierce and wild. 

You'll terrify our little child !" . 

The white-winged youth would not retire, 

And took no notice of my prayer. 

I tried to force th' intruder out. 

He foiled me, as I was not stout ; 

He burst in fury through our house. 

And on thee rushed, beloved spouse ! 

He struck thee with the sword of death, 

He smote, and took thy vital breath ! 

Oh, luckless spouse, here is our son. 

Dear Pericles, our lovely one. 

Whom he desired from me to take. 

Look on him for his mother's sake ! 

A lady of Zagora, in Thessaly, made the following dirge 
over her dying spouse, in presence of the bystanders, as is 
customary. 
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Ye worldly souls, improve the day, 
To-morrow, ye will turn to clay ! 
Oh, dying spouse ! why quit my side ? 
Our children wander far and wide. 
Oh, John, my son, like cloud, be made^ 
Come ere thy Other's spirit fede ; 
Come like a swallow, to the scene. 
My darling ofipring, Constantine ! 
Come from the Danube to our halls ; 
John, leave Constantinople's walls ; 
Your &ther, at his mansion dies. 
Both speed his spirit as it flies ! 

Another piece will exhibit the peculiar trait of Greek 
females, in composing dirges for their unfortunate relatives. 

The Sad Message. (By a Gruk maJtrony 

A chieftain's wife by sleep is won ! 

The wife of Contoyannis' son. 

I fear the dame to wake, and greet 

Upon her gold-wrought spread and sheet ; 

ni sprinkle nutmegs on her bed. 

That perfumes may arouse her head. 

She rose alarmed, and sweetly sought, 

" What news hast firom our chieftain brought ?• 

Said I, " Our Nickolas is low. 

They've wounded Constantine, we know !** 

She answered, "Mother, hither, now, 

And strongly, tightly, bind my brow. 

That I, laments, may well compose ; 

Which of the two shall I propose ? 

For Constantine, then, shall I mourn. 

Or sing to Nickolas forlorn ? 

They both were standards on the steep. 

And banners o'er the plain to leap !" 

The Greek festivals are attended with myriads of songs, 
of which we give a Smyrnian melody, sung on new year's 
day, in commemoration of St Basil, one of the fathers of the 
primitive church. Those who feel an interest in the seven 
churches of Asia, will be amused to see, in a popular song, a 
reminiscence of the time when Christianity gained its first 
political power in Greece, under Constantine. This shows 
that the common people, by means of poetry, can raise them- 
selves to notice, or associate themselves with great and good 
men. 
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St. Basii^* 
Sung by the minstrels of Asia Minor ^ on new year's day, 

St Basil comes, with incense sweet, 

And holds a briUiant taper ; 
From Cesareas' clime renowned, 

He brings his pen and paper ! 
The pen describes, in lo% style. 

The scrolls, to read, intended. 
My Basil, tell me, whence you came. 

And whence have you descended ? 
** I journey from my mother's house ; 

For schools I have a mission !" 
Sit down then, eat and drink and sing ; 

Comply wilii our petition. 
" Fve studied letters, but the songs 

To learn, Pve no incentive!" 
Well, tell us then the alphabet, 

And we shall be attentive. 
Upon his staff, he leaned away. 

Till branches green were sprouting, 
And near the little roots were seen 

The fountains, briskly spouting ! 
The birds of heaven came below, 

And wet their shining feather ; 
And they and he, our aged saint. 

Were bathed at once together. 
A crown, our master, for thy brow, 

Is proper decoration ; 
And great and small should offer thee 

Keepsakes of veneration. 
A damask-table, vfe shall give. 

With sculptured shapes from &ble ; 
And when the plumb-tree buds and Wows, 

The bloom should grace the table. 
A grove of pine befits thee well, 

Where thoult repose recruited. 
By fiiends and new year's presents fine, 

The moment thou'rt saluted, 
WeVe said much for our master dear ; 

The ladies are deserving. 
Oh, lady, bright and delicate. 

With eye-brow sweetly curving, 

* Saint Basil is to the children of Greece what Sante Claus is to 
the American. The only difference is, that the former does not de- 
scend chimneys, but opena purses on a new yeai^s day. 
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Thou hast a sunlight countenance, 

A bosom, moonlight brightest ; 
Like doves of beauty, thou hast wings. 

And on our hearts alightest ; 
Thou hast, what fame exults to show, 

A lovely, peerless daughter, 
Whom e'en Byzantium may not boast, 

Nor Venice, o'er the water ; 
Thou hast a son, in learning skilled. 

Whose pen reveals no novice ; 
Next year, at this time, may I find. 

He wears the scarf of office ! 

The traces of antiquity, marked on the original of this 
production, shows that the delightful effusions adapted to 
various festivals took their origin in Greece, and especially in 
the seven churches of Asia. The last stanza but one pro- 
motes Smyrna above Byzantium and Venice in beauty ; but 
modern travellers confirm the assertion and invalidate the 
truth of the boast. 

Of the songs composed during the Greek revolution, we 
cannot, in this essay, speak at large. We can only quote a 
few with the necessary explanations. 

We present, before our readers, a song which smacks of 
idolatry, at first sight, but may be regarded as a great stimu- 
lus during the revolt, to awaken the mountaineers. They 
needed some ancestral idea to start them in union, to battle 
for their country's good. 

Invocation to Jove. 

Oh, Jove, thou king of gods and men. 
Beyond the reach of mortal ken, 

Enthroned upon eternal fire ! 
Thou source of graces and the Nine, 
Minerva's origin divine, 

Apollo's father, Herme's sire ! 
Apportion all the realms of earth 
To heirs of thy inspiring worth, 

Consider us and shield our cause. 
If thou art Jove, in truth, behold, 
iind honor virtue, as of old, 

With thy enlightened, glorious laws ! 
Have mercy on thy race oppressed. 
Let innocence again be blest, 

And bid the golden age return ! 
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Oh, cast a thunderbolt of ire 
Against the tyrant, heavenly sire ! 

Until the crescent-standard bum 1 
From Heaven's deathless shrine look down. 
And see the Grecian temples frown. 

With ruin dark, and ashes pale ! 
Avenge them, ere the final trace 
Of beauty, symmetry and grace 

Is lost, by streamlet, hill and vale. 
Doth Titan-slaying Jove attend ? 
Hark ! earth resounds from end to end. 

Beneath the tread of might supreme ! 
The dust and rocks awake to life. 
Resistless rage and matchless strife, . 

Insulted honor to redeem. 
He answers prayer ; beware, the crash 
Of elements in anger's flash. 

The air's disturbed by tempests drear. 
The trumpet sounds, and what alarms ! 
The god of battles is in arms ! 

The troop of Mars impels the spear. 
Behold vnth champions of the land, 
A new-bom Apollonic band. 

Destroying Pythons where they fly. 
What petrifies the Turk with fear ? 
'Tis Pallas' Gorgon shield, that's near! 

Fanatical barbarians, die ! 
Oh, pompous day of godlike rage ! 
Our history's most inspiring page. 

With darkest shade and hrighest hue ! 
From thrall to freedom, soaring on. 
From Erebus to Hellicon, 

Oh, Jove, thy eagle vengeful flew ! 
Brave patriots ! look to Jove for power. 
In thraldom's most dejected hour, 

And ne'er forget his mindful care. 
Olympian mler, whose decree 
Has made us erst supremely free. 

Direct us now, well not despair. 

In the year 1825, when Greece was independent, tri- 
umphant and prosperous, by land and sea, the following 
song was heard on her shores. 

Consolation to Greece. 

Hellenic land of fame and worth. 
Of art and nature's choice ! 
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Where gods and heroes had their birth, 
Thy sons are conquering o'er the earth, 
And bid thee now rejoice ! 

No longer canst thou well complain 

Of sad neglect, at all ; 
Of slavery and corruption's stain^ 
Since terribly by hill and main. 

We've seen the tyrant felL 

• Four years have sabres labored well. 

And muskets helped our cause } 
The exploits of our children tell, 
By mountain, valley, rock and dell. 

How they respect thy laws. 

The peaks and nooks and ridges grand. 

The bowers and flowery meads. 
The time-worn rocks, the very sand. 
Are full of carcases unmanned. 

Where Turkish power bleeds! 

The sea and isles are lashed by foam. 

From foes exploded, hurled ; 
The winds are full of ghosts, that roam 
To every despof s final home, 

In some iidfemal world. 

Oh, Hellas, thou hast changed thy doom, 

Resisting fate's decree ! 
Corruption should have been thy tomb. 
Thou risest from thy latest gloom. 

Thou earliest of the free ! 

We lastly present the translation of a piece in honor of 
Marco Bozzaris, previous to the final conflict, in which he 
lost his life. The battle related in this piece occurred be- 
tween Mesolonghi and the river Achelous, and saved Greece 
from the first formidable campaign of the sublime Porte against 
that city, the Palladium of Albania and Rumelia. By this 
action, the hero obtained the reputation which finally raised 
him to the generalship of the Grecian armies, at the time, 
when in a subsequent campaign of the Porte, he died, at* 
tended with equal success. 

Marco Bozzaris. 

Were I a bird of pinion free, 
rd fly across the land and sea, 
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Where MesoloDghTs champioDs war 
'Gainst four Pashas, the foes of law, 
With fifty thousand Turks in tents, 
And mighty naval armaments. 
Shot fall like rain, bombshells like hail, 
And balls as sand in desert-gale. 
The Moslems ordered them to kneel, 
Or Turkey's dire revenge to feel ; 
But when refused, again they cried, 
^* Marco Bozzans, join our side, 
We'll grant you all that you conmiand, 
Your own Armatolik and land." 
He answered, " Osmanlies, in vain 
You'd bind me by a golden chain !" 
The warriors hastily engaged ; 
The storms of fiery contest raged, 
For twenty days, in winter's cold. 
Until the Turks relaxed their hold. 
Omer Pasha then sunmaoned loud 
The Tchohadars, the chosen crowd 
Of old Aly Pasha, and said, 
"My Tchohadars, you are not dead! 
The Sultan loves you fit)m his heart ; 
To honor Turkey is your part!" 
** By Ahmet, Mohanrnied," they swore, 
That they would hesitate no more. 
The day of Christ, before the dawn, 
"Allah," they shouted, rushing on; 
But all their ranks, that sped along, 
Were slaughtered by the Grecian throng 
Two Mesolonghian Greeks alone. 
At last in death were overthrown. 
Five hundred Turkish dead we scanned, 
A pile of carcases unmanned. ' 

Against the rest, the Greeks rushed out. 
And laughed, while putting them to rout 
Then all the Turkish armies fled, 
The four Pashas were at their head ; 
They left their cannon standing there. 
With tents and baggage, rich and fair. 

This signal victory of Marco Bozzaris awakened his soK 
diers to the highest eulogy, they composed the song which 
we have quoted, and from them we transfer it to the Ameri- 
cans, not as a well-written piece, but as a popular song made 
by rough soldiers, destitute of the common rudiments of 
education. On that account, we beg the readers not to be 
6 
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over nice about the style of men who were brought up in 
mountains, educated in battle, and slain in destroying the 
great enemy of art and science. 

The deeds of Marco Bozzaris cap the climax of the valor 
of those SuUotes, who for fifty years carried on an almost per- 
petual war against Aly Pasha and the Sultan, until they were 
offered their independence, if they would not unite with the 
revolutionists. The Suliote Republic, called the Switzer- 
land of Turkey, was one of the foremost in uniting with the 
Panhellenic Confederacy. They left their homes and rushed 
to the defence of Mesolonghi, from which they were never 
. routed till famine forced a part to retire to the mountains, 
while the rest awaited the entrance of the Turks, and then 
fired the powder magazine and blew themselves up with 
their assailants. 

The name of Marco Bozzaris has excited the muse of 
many a worthy bard. The final victory, in which he perished, 
at Plataea, has formed the theme of some of the highest 
minds in all civilized lands. 

The lofty muse of Halleck has attended her hero to im- 
mortality. 

" Bozzaris, with the storied brave, 
Greece nurtured in her glory's prime, 
Rest thee. There is no prouder grave, 
Even in her own proud clime. 
We tell thy doom without a sigh. 
For thou art fi*eedom's now and fame's. 
One of the few, th' immortal names, 
That were not bom to die." 

We have not given specimens of the foregoing popular 
poetry in the original, for they require the aid of a modern 
Greek lexicon, which is seldom found in this country ; but 
the following prose and poetic extracts can be understood, I 
have no doubt, by a Greek scholar, with very little difliculty, 
through the aid of an ancient Greek lexicon. They are 
faithful representatives of the language as it is written and 
spoken at the present day mostly in free Greece. 

Let the curious reader ca:st a glance at the rules given in 
the Appendix, on the accent, pronunciation, etc., before he at- 
tempts to read them by himself. I assure him that they alone, 
if he follows them strictly, will suffice to enable him to hold 
conversation with a living Greek, even if he uses the ancient 
language. 
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Extract from a poem entitled MENinnOl, by 0. T. 
H EOPTH TQN rENEBAIQN TH2 A. M, TOT 

BA2IAES12 oesmo^, 

The Celebration or Otho's Birth-dat. 

jHtov jj avpj coQaia, xai oqx^ a^sdov ^fieQag, 
Ki tj aeXi^vrj d'afiTKofisvTj, xi vxprnfisvi] orovg al&SQag, 
^KOTtrj navtov ^w&eia I /ievt ^xovovt eiiirj iaovop 

At/taveg riioXoyovaav dxazdnavata eig oXrp^ 
trig xad'idQag (iag§ ttjv noXiv. 

Aiqivrjg ^qovtoi d-OQV^ddeig nvgo^oXav roiv XQorovvrav, 

Ki eig td oqt] dvtrjxovvrov, 
BoTj rixriQ^v (jaXtjmyyGiy, ij^og (lovaixtop ogydvoavy 

XTVTtOl ^QOVTeQ(aV tVflTtdvODVy 

UQoavtJYyeiXov CTrjv ndXiv ioQZTjv TioXXd Xafinqdv, 
Ki exvisav eig rag xaqdiag fiiav dfiergov xc^dv. 

*H 'Hmg idov . . . , ii^Xd'e I . . . ^ ^fiiga dgxivdy 
Kcii '^HXiog dvarsXXei xai ;f^(Toy«« t« ^ovvd, 
K(u rd vxprjXd (ivrjfieTa ttSv ivdo^oav fiag ngoyovrnv, 
HXie I onov qjmji^eig tag i^fisQag t^v aioivmv ! 
2!v Ttov dXXore icptateig rd dQXct't^ avtd (ivfjfieTa, 
*'0't "EXXriv dx^ xvxpei atmv ^aQ^dQoav ttjp dovXeia ! 
0(oteiv(6t8Qog vcu I ngmsi ai^fiegov ya|| dvareiXXjjg, 
Trjg 'EXXddog aov atov xoa/iov t^ xoLQdv vd dvayyeiXX'^g. 

*H iXXdg jJ 'EXevd'SQa nov rov xoa(i sJxe do^dtfei, 
2!rjfiEQoy ^a** ioordaji 

* This poet commenced his poetical career at his sixteenth year, 
on free Greece, about ten years ago, attacking vice and praising virtue. 
His productions, in general, are very satirical. 

f For i]v, X ^^ ^'^^ <^^* ^r ^^^* 

§ flag without the circumflex for '^(i&r, with the circumflex for ^fidg. 
See the enclitics in the Appendix. 

II va for wa. 

** -^a and S-i for d-iXst. The Apocope was not uncommon among 
the ancients. Aoi for S-iXtOf Aeolic. doi for dcj/ua, etc. 
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Tit, ysrid'ha rov ttqcotov BaaiXms "O'&fofog ttiff, 

Tov 2!(OTiJQog, xal natQog trig. 
Me Xa/iTiddag dvafifievag azov Naov oXoi iii^cdvovty 
Kcci TOV vxpiatov '&86p fiag va doliedcode nTjYcuvow. 

^TQatevfidtoDV fiaxqelg arixoi tag odovg jiEQiatoixovVf 

Kai TZQog tov ^bov dei^treig atovg Naoig /lag dvtrifpvv, 

Z^iiSTQog X^^ **V oloav tag xa^diag diexv'&ti, 

Ki iv&ovaiaa/iog (leydlog tag ywxdg tmv xvQievei • 

Ti x^^d, xal td diKd (lov iicvQievae td atiq^i] I 

'H x<^Qd idoxf 'ttov toiga atriv 'EXXdda ^aaiX&iei ' 

Zrit "^Od-oDV ! fjjro} ! £7701 ! oXoi atov vaJov q)(avd^ovv, 

Zrix 6 '^O'&oDv I fj/rco ! Jjyro) ! atdg odoirg td nXj'&ri xgd^ow. 

Uoiov EXXi]vog xaqdia dev d-d iv&ovoiaad-ij,* 

Tov x^^V dvaxtd tov otav tov iv&v(ii]d^^, 

Kal to "J^rco I" dTteiqdxig dev d-e vd to ixqxavi^ay 

Kai dno xardw^iv tov tva 8dxQV 8ev O^d x^^'Q 9 

Me to "Zi^ta ! Ziqtoa I "O'&iov" .... eldov aiiq)V7jg vd aeiad'ovv 

Td dgxci'td (lag iivrnma, xai 01 tdq)oi v dvoix^ovv, 

Kal axtal TtoXXai vd^ ^^yalvovv fu Xevxd ivdEdvfievaij 

TQexovaai fif OQfiriv fieydXtjVf xou xatev&ovaiaGfievc^i 

Me ^OT/v noXXijv vd x^a^ovv, 
Ka}, (jii v'lpoafievag x^^f^ ^ou^ dgt Jiytrg vd qiwvd^ovv, 

'^Nai I avtog dg ^aaiXevay atijg 'EXXdSog (lag tov ^qovov, 

IIov to ^Xrj'&og toiv aloivmv 
"^Av xateatQBxpe tdg noXeig, tovg vaovg, xai td xaXd tov, 
/4ev 'dwi^'O'tj V dcpaiqaay to fieydXov ovofid tov, 
'Edv l(T/3v(T8 td q)mta, xai mixvae to axotog, 
'Idoif tmQa Ttov 6 '^Od'cov ndXiv d-d v dvaxfjy TTQmtog, 
Kal datigeg cpmtog ndXiv d^ dvateiXXovv atriv 'EXXdda, 
Omveg d^d yevvf^'&mGi an rwy ^^tat^v tf^v Xafindda. 

*EXXdg X^^ ^«« dydXXov I ot ^ arjfieqov ruieQa 
'Ano aXXag aov ivSo^ovg, yid ae slvai XafinQOteqa, 
'Prjtoqag d-' axovtyag ndXiv, noiritdg d-d Xd^fjg veovg, 
Kal '&d Xdfixpovv atdg Ad^^vag oi xaiQol tov neQinXiovg, 

* Ka&oti Baadsifg^'O^oiv Ufmsv, f /ic for find. | kthim lipfi 



jfiCia »vqi(^ifstfM ^aviw croifs ayQOvg ^au ata xaka tot. 

'O gnX^avxog texpitr^g ro i^oxstQop zov ^Ximit 
K(u J^tQatuauHog aav ato xalop aov dao^Xemi, 
Ki ri MQcua ^oaxofiovXa /a avta Jct noifi$fui rr^g, 
Kcu lu top dyoTn^tev ftjg top ^oaxop li ix^i aifid rt^g 
OcTig aai^o^p top avXop rov, ctovg al'&BQCtg clptyix^I^ 
XcuQOPtcu rag svcpQoavpag onov d^iKai jJ 1^;^^. 

^El^oXod'Qevaap ol pioi TJQooBg gov did fiiag 

Tag xaxonoidg k'^aTsiag, 
UaPTw tdqa ^aaiXsvet ddrodzr^g, xi ^avxiu. 
Met oXlyop -^e pa iXd"q TtXovrog, xal ij evTvxia 

M* dpaQi'&iiTjTa xald, 
Kl onov TtoQ jj qiim^ xXalei, (ast oXiyop '&d ysla 

^'EXhjpeg ! fuxQOi fuydXoi I detj'&^TS arop d^BOP^ 
Ai avtop TOP dpaxtd fiag ^O^caya top xgaTcuop. 

Jei]&^TS pa flag ^i^aji, 
2!vpTayfia7ix(og, xi ^avxoog, Sid pd fidg xv^egpi^ay, 
'Apv^pdaate Tag ;ffi*i?«ff im 'd-egfiop xagdiag Ttod-op, 
Kl dpaxQa^ate to Zijt<a ! Zi^r 6 Baailevg fiag '^O'&odp, 

Extract from "Elements of Moral Philosophy," ^totxia 
trig ^do<Toq)ix^g 'H&ix^g, by Neophytus Bambas, N. Bd^n^ttg^ 
now Prof, of Philosophy at Otho's University, Athens. 



IIEPI TON EI2 BEON XPESiN TOT jiNBPQnOT. 
Mah's Duties towards God. 
"Otap XtymfiBP oti o apd^Qtonog ix^i XQ^tJ fi& 0eop, vTio^eTOfiep elg 
top dpd'QODTtop ypoDOTfjp xai ofioXoyovfUPfiP tr^p vtioq^ip tov ©eov. 
^EftBidfi ofi(og 6 dp'&Qmnog ehai Xoyixog, xal did tov Xoyixov ifmoQe* 
pd ^B^cuoy&i nsQi tijg vTidgl^eoog tov ©cov, avfinsQaipetai dpapti^- 
Qrjtaog oti to vxpT^XoteQOP XQ^og tov dpd'qdnov dpcu pd ypoa^fi xal 
pd nustfVTd oti vnoQXBi ug Qeog^ '^Op vniqtatop^ axtiatop, afKiQOP^ 
tiXeioPf a(p iavrov vnaqx^t dtjfuovQyop ndptwp ttSp xti6fidt(ap. 
Kai fu fiopfiP tijp dvpufup tov Xoyixov ifino^fiep pd ypo}(ftac9i$ep 
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Ticu va TiatanBKj'd'mfAev on vnoQX^^ roiovtov '^Ov • od^Bv xa^eig ifi- 
noQfX va Hafiijy ij rovXdxujtov va ivvoria'q tag dnoXov&ovg tqeig 
iaxvQordtag aTtodei^eig. 

A* . ^Eym vnaQX^y diori CTiiTitofiai • xal iv^ (TxtTtrofiai, aiad'a- 
vofiai on ex(o n, did jov onoiov axintofiai • dXk' iym ^i^aia dsr 
idmxa tovto elg rov ifiavtov fiov • dXXog ofimog (lov div fi8 to I^cd- 
xc* xdQt(^lJi'a tijg vXr]g va ijvai dev ifinoQeZ' dion ^ vXt] dev axsTzte- 
rai. Jh fievei Xomov aXXo va avfineQdvco, naqd on eXa^a to 
(JxsTinxov tovto dno dXXo '^Ov dvoitegov xal dno i(ie, xai dno tov 
natiqa fiov, xai dno tovg aXXovg 6(io(ovg (lov, xai dno td aXXa 
vXixd ovta, Tovto Xomov to \)vy to dvategov vtzcq ndvta, dvai 
6 Qeog, ogtig dvayxaimg TtQtTtei va vn^Q^e tiqIv dwer^ tr^v vtzoq^iv 
eig tov nq^tov dv^qmnov. Ovt(o Xomov dno trjv yvdiaiv trjg vndqli' 
eoig flag, tijv onoiav oXoi alo'&avofied'a, dva^aivofjiev xai eig tfjv 
yv^aiv trig vndg^eoDg tov Qeov. 

B! , 'H vnaQ^ig tov 0eov dnodeixvetai xal dno tijv svooaiv tijg 
ipvxfjg fiB to amfia. 'H svmaig avtri eJvai dxatavorjtog elg to nvev* 
fidfiag • dev ifinoQOVfiev note vd e^r]yrj(T(0(iev, nag dvo ovta toaov 
didcpOQa, evqiaxovtai ofiov evo^iieva ' dn dvtfjv o^iog tijv dSwafuav 
(lag (SVfineQaivofiev oti enXda'&rifAev dno "Oy dneiqcog aogjoitegov xal 
iaxvQoteqov nagd rifidg * dno '^Ov, tov onoiov jJ cpvaig (tag ehai dxa- 
tdXi^ntog, ^ vnaQ^ig Ofi(og dvafupi^oXog. 

r'. TeXog ndvtfov, ^ vnag^ig tov 0eov dnodeixvetai xai dno ttjv 
vnaQ^iv tdiv ovto3V, dno to (uyaXongeneg tovto d-eafia tov Tlavtog, 
To (leyed'og xai to xdXXog tijg dneigov tavtrjg xal '&avfiaatijg firi- 
Xavrig, ^ noixiXia^ tj tal^ig xal rj dqfiovia tov oXov xal exdatov t<av 
fjLBQOJV dvtov, ^e^atovovv exaatov Xoyixov xal alad-Tjtixbv avd-Qmnov, 
oti tavta eJvai egya Noog vneqtdtoVy nava6q)ov xal dneiQodvvdfiov. 
*H vnegd'avfiaatog diadoxij tmv nQowvttav trjg q)vae(og, ai negiodoi 
t<av dategoDv, jJ dneiQia t(av cpmtiatixmv tovtmv aonfidtrnVf jy tax- 
tixri neqicpoQa tov ^Xtov xal tijg aeXi^vTjg, avfifietQog fie tag XQ^^^^ 
tov dv&Qoinov, ^ dve^dvtXrjtog yovifiottjg tijg yijg, ^ dneiQog noixiXia 
tmv qivttav, td avd^rj tavta, toaov Xentd eig to vcpaafidtmv, toaov 
(aqaia eig td XQ^f^^cta, xal dgeatd eig trpf oaqfQTjatv * to dneiQov 
tovto nXij'&og tdiv evaeQixav, tav imyeioav xal tav ivvdQiov ^coow • 
teXog ndvtoavy ovtog 6 d^iod^avfiaatog ogyavtafiog tov dvd-Qoomvov 
adfiatog, ndvta xTjQvttovv eig tov dvd-Qoanov ttjv vnag^iv tov Qeov, 
ndvta ficcQtVQOVv eig dvtov tr/v dvvafiiv, t^v aoq)iav xal tijv dya- 
•d^otr^ta tov JtjfuovQyoi) ' ndvta tov ^id^ovv vd cpoavd^'Q fietd toi 
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IlQOCpi^tov • "Oi OvQuvol dirjyovvtai do^av &eov • 7toirj(Jiv ds ;ffit- 
Q<av dvrov dvayysXXsi to ategmfia" 

^Ano rdg tqelg ravzag aTiodei^sig, oag ical dno aXXag TzoXXdg, 
(WfiftSQaiverai on onoiog aQveirai triv vnaq^iv rov Oeov, ehai o 
nXi(tv toXfiriQog dvorjtog, Kavsig ofimg dsv nQsnei v dTtogjaaiojj 
oti svQiaTiovzai r^ dXrjd'eia d'&eoi, ijyovv avd'Q(07ioi Xoyixol xal aia- 
S'Tjtixoi, oi OTioioi vd dQvovvtai djioq)apriy,mg r^v vjzaQ^tv rov Qeov, 
dq)OV xdfKoai ^a&eiav axsxpiv elg tavTTjv ttjv vno-d^eaiv. Elvai 
dXrj&eg on i7TBxeiQr]<fav nvsg vd dTiodoiaaai td druiiovQyrmara rov 
Qeov sig tfjv tvpiVy elg fiiav rvcpX^v avv^Qoiiriv dzofjuav • nXijv td 
avan^fiardtmv iyvrnQiO'd'Tjaav xpevdrj, dveaxevdad^tjoav cog j^^caf^at 
TtaQacpQOvovpTOiv, nai dTie^Qiqj'&tiaav elg r^v rd^iv tmv nXiov fieyd- 
X(ov dtoTtidav, elg tdg oTtolag ifiTtogeivd niaxi to dvd'Qoimvov nvev- 
[la, Stay dsv odT/yrjtai dfto tov oqd'ov Xoyov. 

MeyaXmtdtt] ^s^aia dtoma ehai xaJ elg tov oq'&ov Xoyov nav- 
tdnaaiv ivavtia, vd Xiyq tig, on ^ tv^^ idTjfiiovQyrjije to Udv • oti 
vXixd dtofia avveX&ovta, ifjioQCpoDcav to Udv, Ti dXXo elvai tj tvxfj 
avtrj naQd dd'Qoujfjia yQafifidttav, Xe'^ig cpavtaatixri xai darjfiavtogj 
tTjv oTTOiav icpevQBV fi dfidd'eia, Sid vd naQaativid td dnoteXetjfiata, 
tojv onomv dyvoovfiev tdg altiag ; Td dtofia de, tl dXXo elvai xaJ 
tavta, naqd [lOQia vXr]g tvq)XTJg xai daxmtov, td onoXa dq)' iavtcav 
dsv ifinoQovv vd vnrJQ^aVj ovds vd ac6^o}vtai ; Tzcag Xomov toiavta 
dtofia rjdvvavto dcp' eavtmv vd avyxQotriatoai aoifiata [is fietqov xal 
<5XW^ H'CC'0'i](i>anx6v ; 7t(Sg ^Svvavto toiavta dtofia vd [ioQq)oia(a<n 
nvevfia Xoyixov, onoiov ehai tov dvd^Qoanov ; vd dmatoai Jw^v elg 
too a ovta, vofiovg dfieta^Xi^tovg trjg Tiayxoafiiov xiv^ceoDg, dia~ 
doxTjv dnaQatqentov tijg yevv^cecDg tcav diacpoqmv ^oimv ; dtofia, 
elg sva Xoyov, vd avyxQOtijaioaiv ovtoo to Udv, xai vd to xv^eqvmaiv, 
cog ^Xmofiev, fw td^iv xai ao(piav vneQd'aviiaatov ; 



O 2TPATIQTH2 nPOJSSmonOIQN TA OJIAA TOT. 

1. ^i2 XiyvQov xa\ xoTtteqov CTtad-ifiov, 
Kai av tovcpixi q)XeyeQov novUiwv 
'Eaeig tov Tovqxov ag)d^ate 
Tov tvqavvov anaQaJ^ate. 
Nd ^tiaid to oTiad^ifjiov, 
To qiXoyeQOV novXifiov ! 
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2. 2!tof ovQttvov mtQcmtu hcu ^qovtuu 
Bqox^ xaraxXMiAog ^oQeiag ^oyv^af'h 
iCi iym yvQi^G) ta ateva 

iCi ava^aivfa ta ^ovpa, 
N' dvacrt^^ ^ nazQig (lov 
Na 5y<7t? th aTtw^ifiov, 

3. 2na^iiiov Szav a dxovqp xal yxXiyxXi^sis, 
Kal (TV ^avQOv tovcpixifiov vd [iTtofjiTritl^g 
N^d arQOvoavrai TovQX(Sy xoQfiid 

l/iXdx vd axov^ovy td anvXid, x. r. X. 

4. 'H (OQa lip'&aasv ij ijdXmy^ Ttgd^ei, 
14710 X(^Qds Ttstm, TO cufia ^Qa^ei, 

To iindfi ! to [iTtovfi I to yHhyxXiyxXovii 
l/igxi^ovp vd ^Qorto^oXovv 
Kl iy(a tovg Tovgnovg <yg)aS(», 
Zi^oa I ^EXXdg qxovd^ci} ! 

5. Tov "EXXrjva Ttov tov TtQoaid^ei jJ qjvcig, 
Nd XviTji td de<Tfid xal tdg dXmsigy 
TIov jj y^ dev side devteqov, 
Toaovtov, g)iXeXevd'eQ0Vf 

IloXog ^vyog d^d gi^aer?^ 
Nd tov xatadafido'Q* 

The following song, which was often heard during our 
late revolution, is a paraphrase of the above, and contains 
the address of a Greek warrior to his weapons. The trans- 
lation is faithful to the original in measure and rhyme. 

My smooth and cutting scimetar resplendant ! 
My dark and burning gun, beloved attendant ! 

Come on, the Moslems scattering ; 

The tyrants fbrces shattering ; 

With blood our freedom nourish ; 

And you shall ever flourish. 

Amid the lightning's flash, the thunder roaring. 
The tempest-whistle, and the torrents pouring, 

O'er mountain passes, hovering 

I go the foes discovering. 

Whose blood our land shall nourish^ 

Sword ever mayst thou flourish ! 
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When, sword, I see, o'er thee the purple gushing, 
And when, my gun, I hear thy bullet rushing. 

The Turkish dogs we're falling on, 

And Allah they are calling on. 

Such music only send me, 

Live on, sword, to defend rae. 

The hour has come the trumpet notes are sounding 
And wildly through my veins the blood is bounding ; 

The roaring guns are flashing, 

The ringing swords are clashing ; 

The miscreant Turks are routed 

And " long live Greece" is shouted ! 



Extract from a translation of Rollin's History into the sim- 
plest modern Greek, by A, KayxeXXaQiav, about fifty years 
since. 

IIEPI TH2 BHBAIJ02 
Thebes in Egypt.* 

*H Orj^ay dm r^v onoiav in^Qe to ovoiia ^ Orj^atg, rjTOv (iia oTto 
raig evfjioQqjoreQaig x^Q^^S tijg Olxovfisvtjg, Avrij ^ XoJ^a 871(0' 
vofidad-rjxov 'ExatofinvXog * diarl elxov iaarov d^vQaig, rag onoiag 
maivd 6 "Ofif^Qog, xai ^ onolaig shai yvmaralg elg oXov rov Koofiov, 
xai did vd diacptQTj dno aXXr^v fiiav O^^av, OTtov eJvai] eig rrjv Boi • 
(onap. 'H dvco&ov UoXig ^rov xai fieydXrjy xai yef^tdtrj dno dv&Qoi- 
novg • xai XiyovaiVf on jjfiTzoQBie vd evydXr} elg rov iSiov xaiQov dno 
xd'&e fiiaf dvgav rijg diaxoaia dfid^ia^ xai dixa x^'XidSsg dvd-Qci- 
novg rov noXifiov, 01 '^EXXi^veg, xai oi UaXaioi 'Pafiam dyxaXd 
xai dev el8av rr^v Xoigav irovrTjv, naqd d(p ov ijrov iyxQ6fivi<jfi8vrif 
fA oXov rovro idiaXdXtjaav, on ijtov fiia [uyaXoTZQBTzijg, xai fieydXij 
noXig • roaov d-avfiaard rirov xai ixeiva rd oXiya, onov elxav dno- 
luivy eig dvri^v. 

Elg rijv Orj^atday onov rrnqa Xsysrai 2!atd, evQsd^rjxav didq)OQOt 
Naol, xai UaXdna ax^^^^ dxsQeia • eig rd onoia xrigia elvai dva- 
Qi'&fitjroi arvXoi, xai dvdqidvreg fiaQfiaqeviOL UeqiaaoreQov dnd 
oXa elvai d^iod^avfiaarov iva UaXdruyv, rd dnofiovaQia rov onoiov 
vneg^aivow eig rrjv fxeyaXonqeneiav rd nXiov i^axovard egya, xai 
raig nXiov i^aigeraig xaracsxivaig. Mica eig avro dno reaaaqeg 

* See RoUio'g English traosbtion. Chap. First f Stands for %$ and art. 

7 
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atQutaig xataTioXXa ^axgaig {otiov xal dno to, dvo fiiQi^ elvat aio- 

Xiafiivaig (le J^cpiyysg fieydXaig, avv&Bfiivaig dno d'avfiaaTTTjv xai 

il^aiQeti^v vXr^v) nijyaivzi tivdg ma ma elg rtooaQeg aroaig, ^ oTtoi- 

cug B^ovv roaov ipTjXmijia, onov fisvovv iaararixoi oooi Taig^XeTzov- 

<jiv. 'Eaetvoi ol I'dioi onov fidg eneqlyqaxfjav rovto to d^avfiaazov 

KriQioVy div tXa^av xaiQov vd to tQiyvQiaovaiv oXov, xai dsv elvai 

^t^aiot vd !dav ovre xav to fiiaov * dlXd to iitQog huvo, onov eldav 

rjtov olov i^aiaiov, "Eva V7zeQ(^ov, r^yovvi ^a adXa^ onov icpaiveto 

vd thai ri fidaTj ixeivov zov evyevixov UaXatiov, rjtov G7eQe(0(ji£vov 

indvG) tig exajov eixoai arvXovg roaov'xovTQovg, onov eitj dvdgeg 

ijiov XQ^f^cc^Ofievoi did vd dyxahdoovv lov xdOe tva, xal ijaav iisya- 

Xoi avfifieiQa fii r/)y yovrgozr^Ta rcov • dvaiiexaiv Si elg avrovg rjffav 

'O^tXiaxoi titoioiy onov roaoi almveg dev idvvij&tjxav vd rovg iSa- 

(piffovv, [/4XXd y ^(oygaqtiaig 8ev dcptvav vd cpavovv rd nXovrr] roiv 

dvcod^ev UaXatiov, xal iaxsna^av oXqv rr^v rtxvr^v tov. Td idia 

IQ^liaray '&tX(a vd eln<a ixelvo to nQayna, onov thai nXia vnoxei- 

fiF.vov Big tTjv dvvafiiv rov xaiqov, diacfvXdrrovzai axofirj dvdfiBaa 

Big td nsQiaaBVfiaTa ixeivov lov d^avfiaatov UaXatiov, xal xgatovai 

trjv BVfioqqjiav tovg. Tooav tj^evqev tj Aiyvntog vd tvndvq elg oXa 

rd eqya trig iva xdnoiov xdQc^^rtjqa dd^avaaiag, *0 ^tqd^oiv onov 

iard&rj elg ixeivovg tovg tonovg, neQiygdcpei ?va Naov onov b18bv 

Big t^v Aiyvntov, xal r^tov ax^dov Big oXa nagofioiog fis ixBivov, onov 

nQo oXiyov dvaqiBqa. 

dvtog 2^vyyQa(jpevg nB^iygdcpcovtag td i^aiQBta nqdyfiata trig 
Qri^aidog, OfjiiXBidid tva AvSqiavta tov Mtfivovog noXXd nBQi(pi](ioVy 
tov onoiov td nBQiaGBviiata bWbv 6 idiog, Aiyovaiv, oti tovtog 
6 Avdgidg exafive /iiav Bvaqd-Qov aQfioviav, ondtav Bvyaivmvrag 6 
HXiog, tov ig)oiti^B (le taig ngoitaig dxtivig tov, Jid vd eln^ trjv 
aXrjd'Biav, 6 ^tqa^fav ijxovaB aiftiiv ttjv dg^ioviav • dXXd dfupi^aXXei 
vd BnQOTigxBto dno tov Avdqidvza. 

Extract from Homer's Iliad, Book V., paraphrased into 
modern Greek versification, by G. Russiades. 

Pji^QJIA E. 

Eig tavtrjy tijv ^fiigav ds, noXX^v edoax avSqiav, 
Kai '&a^(jog fiiyiatov ipvx^g evenveva elg xagdiav, 
Tip Jiofxi^dei fi UaXXdg, iv dna'&avatiay 
M9za Xafrngag cp^fiyg avtov, x ivdo^ov xataatTJcj] 
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MeraSv navrxav !/^;f aecilr • l/^Travarojg tzvq d' avyd^ov, 
Kai fjie aaziqa tov XafiTtgov I^qxtovqov ofioiu^ov, 
COgng xara noXXa Gtiknvag dxTivag dnoaziXXei^ 
'^Orav ix rmv ^Sixeavov xviiaimv avatiXXri,) 
'H TieQixecpaXaC - avTov, x damg tov ixreXovas, 
Kai fie avzb t^v xecpaX^v xal <Sfiovg tov xvxXome • 
X' ix rrjg Oedg disysgd'eig, iq)oiQfA7](jev drdQeimg^ 
^' TO iiiaov, OTtov 01 noXXol iptd^ovro dygioag, 

^Hv ^8 g'tovg Tq^ag fjiEta^, Jdqrig rig xBxXrj(A,ivog, 
'Hqiaiatov 'JsQeifg, h dvrjQ nXovaiog, Tifirifievog ' 
Tovtov ol dvoa ovv vio), xaXcjg dsdiSayfjisvoi 
Td tov TioXtfjiov, xal <l^riyEvg x 'ISaTog xexXrjfiivotf 
Tdl^eig tag Gt^atiootixdg, dfjicpotegoi dqjsvteg, 
Kai dno tovg Xomovgy avtoiv, ovfifiaxovg x^Qusd'ivtegy 
'^EqiiTtnoi wQfitjaav ofiov, xatd vlov Tvdtcog, 
"Ogtig Tie^og xatavtixQv, avt^v, ixtsd^ evd-eoDg. 
'Sig d' inXriGiaaav avtov, x avtbg uvtovg ofioioag, 
*0 fPtjyeifg TtQmrog, xat avtovy to dog eggixp' dvdQBicng * 
l^XXd ri imdoQatigy dogatog tov (laxgov tov, 
'TleQaa irtdvoay d^Xa^mg, (Sfiov t dqiatBgov tov * 
Elt dxomXei xat avtov, xal 6 viog Tvdmg, 
nXriv 6 dxovncfjiog avtov, dev lyivs [lataicag * 
*y4XXd to atrj&og, fista^ elg tovg iia^ovg^ anagd^ag, 
Tov eggitpe 8 id fudg, xat dno tag dfid^ag. 
Tot 6 'Idaiog, nagsvdvg, ml ttjv yjjv 7irj8^aagy 
'Etgdnrj (lovog elg q^vyripy cog firjv dnozoXfii^aag 
Tov q)ovevd^evtog ddeXcpov, avtov, v VTregfiaxi^G'dt 
^loti dv toiovTov ti, i]&eX' dnozoXiiriaid, 
Tov mxgov d'dvatov avtov, fii^te avzog, ^t§auag, 
N' ixq)vy ^{^eXe dvvr]&^, ix tov vlov Tvdeoag • 
'u4XXd 6 Hqiaiatog {^eog, fiij d^e^Xtav vd dcptjarj 
Tov yegovta natig avzdov, did vd xatavti^^y 
Elg xpvxrjg d'Xirpiv navteXrj, nsgt^xvxXooas tov 
Evdvg fi tv vecpog axisgbv, xai ^Xsv&sgmae tov • 
'O Jiofii^drjg ovv Xa^(bv tovg innovg, vd (pgovtiaovv 
Elns g tovg (piXovg t, tv avtovg xdtm g' tdg vavg xoiuijovv. 
Tov Jdfirjtog 8e tovg vlovg, tov fiev neqiovev&evta, 
^Enl tfjv dfia^av avtov, tov ^ eig (pvyTjv tganivta 
*Sig side Tgcpoov 6 Gtgatog, fieydXcog d'ogv^^&Tj, 
Kai cvyxvciv ovxl fuxgdv, r^a^avd^ vm td at^tj • 
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Tore TtQog tov iyeqtMoVj d'eov, "i^Qtjv ikd'ovaa 
l/dd-i^p fj xataTTXt^xnxrj, x ix tijg xeiQog la^ovaa, 

"^i2 "^^Qt^g {IXeyev avT(^)'!AQ?]g avd'Qconoqi&oQB, 
niXacov H^oXod^Qevra, cpovev xal aliio^OQB * 
'EX&iy tovg Tq^ag x 'u^xcuovg, vvv, avvrcLQaaaoiiivovg 
^^Ag tovg dcp^cjcofiev idat, x dXXr^lofiaxofievovg, 
^'Slgre onov Zavg o TTatrjQ, ^^eXev evdoxi^cdf 
'Onoioig d^sly dii avToig, TTjv^nxf^vva doDQia'd' 
'Hfieig d' dficpOTEQ dii idea, dg aTiOfiaxQvvd^afief, 
^Otzov ff' rijv dsiav tov ogy^v, yd fi Tqd^eX ixrs'&diiisv.'" 

Tavta Ttgog tov OQfit^nxov "AqriVy Xomov, emovaaj 
Kal ix t?jg (idx^g, ^ Qed, avzov il^ayayovaa, 
'Em T oxd^dbu TzoTUfjiip JSxafidvdQ - (odtjytjae tov, 
K' ixei did vd xad'sad-y, nXiov^ xatinEiai tov * 
Tote ol Tqcpeg elg q^vyiiv, tQmovtai tzuq 'EXX^vayp^ 
K' ixaatog ''EXlrjv ^yefiojv, cpovsvasv sva xeivtov, 
UgoiTog 6 AyufisfjivoDV, ovv,* tov (leyav xal dvdQsTov^ 
Tmv 'Ah^dvoav dQ^r^yov, xaXoviisvov 'Odiov 
TQanivta Tiqdjtov eig q)vyTjv, to doQv dTioasiaag, 
K' eig to (istdcpQevov avtov, o^mg dxovtiaag, 
2^ tovg dv(o (Sfiovg fieta^Vy ixafis, vd disX'&yy 
Kal slg to atrjd-og dvtixQify to doQV vd i^sld^ji ' 
'Ex tijg dfidiijg di Tisadov, ixtvnTjae Qaydaimg, 
Kal in avt<}, td otzI' - avtov, i^govtijaav ^aQecag - 
Elta tov 0aT<Ttov tov vtov tov Boigov tov Avdiovy 
'^Ogtig ix Tdqvrig rjld-' ixsi, mketog trjg Bvyelov, 
*0 Bvdo^og dxovtictfig 'Jdofisvevg voi^oag, 
Tfjv dfia^ov vd dva^^ &iXovta, x aTtoaeiaag 
To doQV tov, g' tov de^iov onfiov inX-qyoaai tov, 
K' ix trjg dfid^Tjg inl yrj)f vd ftiajj' ^iaai tov ' 
Ueaovta Se axotog mxQov, tov xdXvxpev evd-mg, 
Kal ijQ^avto vd tov yvfAvovv, oi dovX^ - 'IdofMve<ag> 
Tov ds 2^tQoq)iov tov viov, 2^xafJi>dvdQiov xXruisvov, 
Tov slg tTjv xvvTjystixjjv, xaXmg yayvfAvaaiievov, 
MsveXaog 6 fiaxrjt^g 'AtQsidrjg, Tiagofioimg, [original. 

Ms doQV to ojv avtov, 'nXfjyoifffsv oXe&Qiayg.-^Mnes 52 in the 

* This particle is seldom used. It is placed here to suit the measure. 



CHRISTOPOULO'S 
RULES OF VERSIFICATION 



From David's Modern Greek Grammar. -/* ^ 



Versification is so called, from its being the art of form- 
ing verses. A verse is a proposition arranged according to 
metre. 

A rhythm, or rhime, is a certain number of syllables accent- 
ed according to a certain system ; so that if there should be 
a syllable too much or too little, or the accent should be mis- 
placed, the verse would be immediately destroyed. 

As the present Greek language contains words denomina- 
ted oxy tones, viz. accented on the final syllable ; paroxytones, 
or barytones, accented on the penultimate ; or proparoxy- 
tones, accented on the antepenultimate ; — hence its verses 
are termed oxytones, paroxytones, and proparoxytones. 

An Oxytone verse has the accent on the last syllable. 

A Paroxytone verse has it on the penultimate. 

A Proparoxytone verse has it on the antepenultimate. 

ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF VERSES. 

Verses are measured by the number of syllables, and are 
of twelve kinds ; viz. of four syllables, pentameters, hexame- 
ters, etc. to the extent of fifteen syllables. 

VERSES OF FOUR SYLLABLES. 

Oxytones. 
'0 ovgavog. The heavens. 

'0 cpooreivoSf The luminous. 

The fourth syllable is always accented, the third never ; 
the first and second may or may not be accented. 

But if the first has an accent, the second will not have 
any ; and the reverse. 
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Ti dnoQilg ; Why do you doubt ? 

TifiB d^coQug • Why do you observe me 1 — And 

JJartov XaXeTg- You are always talking. 

JJavtov 'fiiXslg' You are always speaking. 

Paroxi/tones. 
'^Ag xftQOVfie Let us be merry 

*'0(To ^ovfie, While we live. 

The third syllable is accented, the fourth never ; the first 
and second indifferently. 

Proparo-xy tones. 
'EyBQUtfe, He or it is grown old, 

KaiTttqacSy And is passed away. 

The first, third, and fourth syllables are never accented ; 
the second always. 

PENTAMETERS. 

Oxytones. 
^Oao evTvxelgy So far as the subject is happy, 

Tooo dv^rvxeig. So far is it unhappy. 

The first and third syllables may or may not be accented, 
the second and fourth never, and the fifth always. 

Paroxytones, 
QiX(o eiQi^vfiv, I want peace, 

Tvx^g yaXijvrjv, Fate unruffled. 

The fourth syllable is accented always, the third and fifth 
never, the first and second syllables indifferently. 

But when the first bears an accent, the second has none 
(as in the first) ; and when the second syllable is accented, 
the first is not. 

Zr]t(a sIqi^vtjv, I crave peace, 

WvxT^g yaXrivriv. Serenity of soul. 

PrOparoxytonts. 
ndvra cq)VQi^ej Whistle always, 

Kl oXo yvQi^s, And keep turning. 

The third syllable is always accented, the second, fourth, 
and fifth never, the first immaterial. 

HEXAMETERS. 

Oxytanes, 
*H tvxfj fiCLg yBXSiy Fortune deceives us, 

Kou navtoxe nvXd. And always revolves. 
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The first, fourth and fifth syllables are never accented, the 
sixth always, and the second and third indifierently. 

However, when the second bears an accent, the third has 
none (as in the first) ; and vice versa when the reverse ; as, 
'O xaiQog anBQva, Time passes away, 

K! Ti l^(oiq [lag yeQva, And our life waxes old. 

Paroxi/iones. 
^2 X oveiQO fiov elda, I saw in my dream, 

K' riQd^ev ri ihtida. How that hope came. 

When the first syllable has an accent, the second, fourth 
and sixth have none, and the fifth always bears one, the third 
immaterial (as in the first) ; but when the second is accented, 
then the first, third, and fourth and sixth are unaccented, and 
the fifth is accented always ; as, 

^H rvxrj yvQi^ei, Fortune revolves, 

'Txpdvei, fKQEfii^ei. Exalts and abases. 

Proparoxy tones. 
''EtQBxe, asQvovvtaVj He ran in, dragging on, 

'^E7t8q)tej ydeQvovvTav. He fell, tearing of the skin. 
The first and fourth syllables are always accented, and the 
others never. 

VERSES OF SEVEN SYLLABLES. 

Oxi/tones. 
*EX ag TzivofiB fia^rjj Let us drink together, 

*0 xw&svag Sao f§. Each as long as he lives. 

The third and seventh syllables are accented always, the 
first immaterial, and the others never. 

Paroxytones, 
rXvx^fiov u^q)Qodirr]y My sweet Venus, 

'0 "'Egmrag (as TzXi^rrei, Cupid annoys me. 

The first, third, fifth and seventh syllables are never accent- 
ed, the second and sixth are always, and the fourth indiffer- 
ently. 

Proparoxytones. 
''EQoog, 'nov q)0Qr6veraif Where Cupid or love gains hold, 
nXsa dhf ^ecpOQTovstai,, He or it never more lets go. 

The fourth, sixth, and seventh syllables are never accent* 
ed, the fifth always is, and the others inditTerently. 
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VERSES OF EIGHT SYLLABLES. 

Oxytones. 
'H vv^ta rovrtj ag yev^f Let this night become 

'-S* rov ovQavov navtoTBivri, Perpetual in heaven. 

Since the oxytone verses of eight syllables are two verses 
of oxytones of four syllables, they are accented like them. 

Parozytones. 
"0, t ri fioiqa dioQia^y Whatever Fate pre-ordains 

jd€v elv TQOTiog va yvgiari. Can in no way be altered. 

These are accented like two paroxytone verses of four syl- 
lables each. 

Propar oxytones. 
*TaXai7i(OQr^ vEorr^a^ Miserable youth, 

'/5« rriv iiataioTTjta. Behold the vanity. 

These are accented as two verses proparoxytone of four 
syllables each. 

VERSES OF NINE SYLLABLES. 

Oxytones, 
'^EQOora TTavae, av fi dyanag. Cease Cupid, if you love me. 
JevteQo TzXdov, fiij [Jis xrvnag. Nor strike me a second time. 

Since every verse of nine syllables is composed of a paroxy- 
tone verse of five syllables and an oxytone verse of four, it 
is evident that it must be accented like them. 

Parozytones. 
Jindv.ot.\i ! ano^aiia ! atovei ! I have finished — ended ! it suffices. 
To aJfJiafiov ni^^ei^ naydvei. My blood congeals — freezes. 

The first, third, fourth, sixth, seventh and ninth syllables 
are never accented ; the second, fifth and eighth always are. 

Propar oxytones. 
MoXig rb xdXXog fiag cpaiverai, Our beauty hardly appears, 
IC e^aq)v dfiiacog fiaQaivsrai. But suddenly and quickly it fades. 

The first, third, fourth and sixth syllables are always ac- 
cented, the others never are. 

* To have the accent on the antepenultimate, when the ultimate is 
long, is not a deviation, the Attic uses it : nolmg^ svyeag. 
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VERSES OF TEN SYLLABLES. 

Ozytones. 
^2J rovzT^v rrjv fcoiyy rijv TTQoaoQiv^v 
OXa bIv TiXatTta, aav elg r^v axi^ytjif. 
In this temporary life 
All things are deception, like a scene (as on the stage). 

Every verse is accented like two oxytone verses of five 
syllables each. 

Paroxytones, 
'Exsifiia 'fisQa 'nov tQayovdov<ya, There one day as I sung, 
Kai tov fieydXov J^qtjv vfivovaa. And vowed by mighty Mars. 

Every verse is accented like two verses barytone of five 
syllables each. 

Preparoxy tones. 
'H veotrjfiag ndvra xcivstar 
fUevysi tQsxovragy xal dev mavetai. 
Our youth soon is lost : 
Swiftly it flies, and cannot be stayed. 

Each verse is accented like two proparoxytone verses of 
five syllables. 

VERSES OF ELEVEN SYLLABLES. 

Oxytones, 
Mil d-edfi d-vfioiaing ! fiij fis oQyiad^yg, 
J^xv^roo, TtQoaKvvaffSf vd [is anXaxna^^g, 
My goddess, be not angry ! hold me not in aversion ! 
I bow, I worship thee, that thou wouldst pity me. 

Each verse is accented as one paroxytone verse of six syl- 
lables, and one oxytone verse of five. 

Paroxytones. 
0dvare, d'dvats, nSg dev 'nou-d-alvBig, 
Movov d&dvatog ndrtots fisveig ; 
Death, death, why diest thou not ? 
But remainest always immortal. 

Every verse is accented like one hexameter proparoxytone, 
and one pentameter paroxytone. 

'H (Sqa cpsvyBi (pivy ^ peottjray Time flies, youth flies, 
08vy8i rb xdlXog^ x' ^ dQaioryra, So does comeliness and beauty. 

8 
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Each verse is accented like one paroxytone pentameter, 
and one paroxytone hexameter. 

YERSES OF TWELVE SYLLABLES. 

Oxytones, 

'JS* TO 6tijd^oa(iag yXifftQa, xi dfieaoag fiag nXava • 
Love begins slily, to put itself in motion, 
Into our bosom it slips, and anon deceives us. 

This verse is accented like an oxytone hexameter. 
Paroxytones, 
Ti Tov Tidxov TzdaxBig ; ri rot xdxov zQtxeig ; 
Mdraia uv oXa, oaa xdfiveig x exsig. 
In vain why dost thou strive ? why run in vain ? 
All that thou hast, or doest, — all is in vain. 

This verse is accented like two paroxytone hexameters. 
Proparoxytones. 

Mohg ^ do^aig fiag TrXdrrovtai, yivovzaiy 

K! l^acpv dvikniata xdvovrai, c^vvovrai. 

Our glories scarcely are created, or have being, 

When suddenly and unexpectedly, they are lost and extinguished. 

Each verse is accented like two proparoxytone hexameters. 

VERSES OF THIRTEEN SYLLABLES. 

Oxytones, 
'Exsi OTtov dpd'i^ei ^ dvoi^, xal f§. 
l/4fjidaoi)g dnod'vricxBi (is r dvd^tjrrjg (ut^tj. 
At the very moment the spring blooms and lives 
Forthwith it dies, together with its blossoms. 

^ Every verse is accented like a paroxytone verse of seven 
syllables, and an oxytone hexameter. 

Paroxytones. 
H vvx ri (p'&ovsQTi, xi av ehai tvq)X(Dfievr^, 
nXiiv ndXs xal rvcpXt], td doiQatrjg ^aaxaivsu 
Envious^ Fate, although she is Minded, 
And known to the blind ; yet her ffk4 allare; 
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This verse is accented like an oxytone hexameter and a 
paroxytone verse of seven syllables. 

Proparoxytones. 
"Eganaf "^Qemct, tdvur to do^oQuroVy 
Ki an tij aattaaov Qi^sfjie tij ;^a^(rov. 
Cupid, Cupid, stretch thy bow, 
And from thy arrow, throw me thy favor. 
Every verse is accented like a paroxytone hexameter and 
a paroxytone verse of seven syllables. 

VERSES OF FOURTEEN SYLLABLES. 

Oxytones, 
^Oiiikovv ol atevayfiol taig nkriyalq rovg fiopaxoi, 
Kou to at^d-og fiov to ax, (sav ^x^y "^^v? avtrixBi. 
Sighs respond only to their wounds, 
And the heigh ho ! of my breast, as I breathe it answers to mine. 

' This verse is accented like two oxytone verses of seven 
syllables. 

Parexy tones, 
"Ag ysvovfiovv xa'd'Qiq)tt^g, ^a ^Xiftsffai V if^Bfa ! 
K' iy<o va ^Xmoa aavta to ^allog aav, % iaeva. 
Oh ! that I were a mirror, to view yonrself in me ! 
And I always to behold thy charms and thee. 
This verse is accented like two oxytone verses of seven 



Proparoxy tones, 
^fike, qjiXsfi "Eqmta ! xaV fwvdxa ai^fieqa 
'Pi^Sfjiag to ^Xififiacov, xcu Ids/jiag ^fieQa. 
Friendly, friendly Cupid ! If for this day only. 
Throw hither a glance, and behold us tamed. 
Each verse is accented like two paroxytone verses of seven 
syllables. 

VERSES OF FIFTEEN SYLLABLES. 

Oxytones. 
'H HOQdicug fi 7tXfiyo9[i8vcug fis td ^Xsfjifiat dgxivoviff 
Kou xijqvttovv <suo7t<Srrag, oti ftoujxovpy hou novovv. 
Hearts which are wounded by Ranees, begin 
In mlence to proclaim tliat they throb and suffer. 
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This verse is accented like a paroxytone verse of eight 
syllables and an oxytone verse of seven. 

Paroxytones. 
0(x)ria rov '^Egcota rbv Xiv ' yiari, ycad'oog ixeivf^, 
Kai rovtog 8iv elv dvvato XQviiiievog v dnofieiin^. 
Love is called a flame, why ? like its primitive 
It is not possible for it to remain concealed. 

Or, 
H Xagsg fii tov '^EQonia in^yav va diaXs^ovv 
^2 rovg HtjTiovg tQiavrdcpvXXa, xogdvatg vd tov TiXe^ow, 
The Graces with Cupid went to gather 
Roses in the garden, to weave into garlands for him. 
Of these the first verse is accented like an oxytone verse 
of eight syllables, an oxytone verse of seven, and a paroxy- 
tone verse of seven syllables ; and of the second, like a pro- 
paroxytone verse of eight syllables and a paroxytone one of 
seven, 

Proparoxy tones. 
To nikayog ag ijtav duniki, [le id xkruiara, 
*nov ndd-e xkrmardm xqaai vd xvvy xv(jiata. 
Were the ocean a vine, with its branches 
Whence every small branch should roll billows of wine. 
This verse is accented like a paroxytone verse of seven 
syllables and a proparoxy tone verse of eight syllables. 

GENERAL RULES. 

Every verse or line must have its couplet. 

Every couplet of proparoxytone verses must accord in the 
terminations of the final and penultimate syllables, and in 
the vowel of the antepenuldmate syllable. 

Every couplet of paroxytone verses must agree in the ter- 
mination, and in the vowels of the penultimate syllable. 

Every couplet of oxytone verses ought at least to accord 
in their endings, if not even in the vowels of the penultimate 
syllables. 

All the monosyllables may be accented or not, as occasion 
may suggest. 

The words Blfuu I am, ehou thou art, eJvai he, she or it is, 
ocog as much, tocog so much, nocog how much, ^owg who. 
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which, oTioiog whoever, onov that which, onov was much as, 
Tiore where, Ttori never, — and as many others as are inclined 
by the genius of the language may according to circum- 
stances be accented or not. 



SYMMETRY AND HARMONY. 

Under the class of symmetrical verse I comprehend verses 
of the same metre ; and under that of harmonic verse, those 
that do not accord in metre. 

The symmetrical species are of as many kinds as there 
are tenses ; that is to say, thirty-six. 

The harmonic species are in excessive abundance ; of the 
many I offer some examples. 

Bdxxsy xivz^ Bacchus, pour out, 

<I>«X€, nivt. Friend, drink, 

Drink, I say, copiously. 

Even to the bottom ; 

The full 

Goblet drain.* 



S2g rov naro 
To yBfioLto 
To Tioti^Qiaoi) acoard. 



'H ^qjQoditi] 

S elde. Tied (pQirteiy 

Kou dnoQBiy 
n^g tiroia adXXt] 
Tdxaze xi dXXij 

N&x riiinoQeX. 

^Egmra anXaxvicov • 

Uavas rijv oQy^aov, 

2^8 noQaHahZ ! 

Ml^l vd^^VBVBffOVl 

''Acpas roug (pfatialg cov. 

Mm 6 "EQoatag iutcqti, 
ZoCmr^arov mxQrj, etc. 



Venus thee 
Beheld, and shrinks 

And hesitates. 
How that such beauty. 
Perchance another 

Should 



Cupid be propitious : 
Cease from thy rage 

I thee implore ! [mother. 

Refrain ! on the life of thy grand- 
duit thy flames, 

Leave them, for I melt. 

Cupid draws out a small 
Bitter arrow of his, etc. 



* This piece must be excused, by the teetotal readers, as a poetic 
license. 
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&eolf aatiqeg (fwttQo\ 
Tije vvxtag i(poQ tlcwoif etc 



Ye Gods ! ye bright stars ! 
Cheerful rulers of the night. 



t^f tbv '^QODt dd'eri^6ygf If that, Cupid, thou shouldst foil, 

Kcu tohg vofjiovg tov nati^cjig, etc. And trample on his laws, etc. 



rXv^iy xai iXaQtaraiBf etc. 

HXiBf raoQa *n drarAXeig 
'21 TOP aid'iqa (p'koyBQdf etc 

TafATiovQi, Mov<5 dgfioPM^, 
*S2g Ttote mmnoviis ; etc. 



O Cupid ! most blooming. 
Sweet and most playful, etc. 

O sun ! that dost now ascend. 
The illumined firmament, etc. 

O Tamborine, harmonic music ! 
How long shall we be mute, etc. 



To ycaXoxaiQi yigaos^ 

Xeifioiviaae, %ai nSX' 
Kcu rtoQ aTieXTZujfAeva 
Td nqdipf dv&uffisva 
To fidvi td XTvnai^ etc. 



The spring, you see, has fled, 
The summer grown old. 

Is gone, winter has arrived. 
And desperately the spots 
Formerly blooming with flowers. 

Are now battered by the snow, 
[etc. 

Whoever, therefore, would variously combine the thirty- 
six species of verse, might view the subject in arithmetical 
progression, or increase, and would easily conceive the vast 
profusion of harmonic combinations which may be produced. 
— ^John Mitchell, TransL, London. 



PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF GREECE. 



ORATION 

DELIVERED BT THE AUTHOR BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE OF NEW 
YORK, AT ALBANY, 1842. 



Poets and Orators call Greece " the bright luminary of 
learning, liberty, and law." They acknowledged her to be 
the day-star of civilization, in her days of glory and nights of 
suffering. She is true to the order of nature ; for when her 
own fair land is deserted by Apollo's beams, that god rushes 
to the West attended by the muses, travelling over Europe, 
America, around to India and at last, back again to the isles 
of their native home. But in those nights of affliction, com- 
posed of centuries of servitude, she was never deserted by 
the stars of the bright atmosphere of her genius. Nay the 
moon typical of her milder spirit, Diana, with her silver light 
borrowed from absent Apollo, prepared for her the improve- 
ments and inventions of those distant nations, who explored 
the mines of science, assisted by her books and manuscripts 
those torches of the student and scientific investigator. At 
the time when the world thought my native land buried in 
barbarism, and wholly dead to all intellectual existence, the 
last century gave birth to the philosopher Coray, a Sciote 
whose voluminous elucidations of ancient literature rank him 
justly, among the greatest men of Europe. Suddenly and un- 
expectedly to the most imaginative poet and sagacious diplo- 
matist the revolution of modern Hellenic heroes burst forth, 
and tested all the resources of warfare, displaying a skill in 
the use of those deadly machines, beyond their inventors, and 
showing that the spirit which discovered them was inspired 
by Grecian learning. The immortal Canaris, single-handed, 
wielded those fires of Vulcan with unsurpassed precision, 
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destroying ships of the line, and putting fleets to rout, to the 
astonishment of the bravest admirals of the powerful mon- 
archies of Europe. Like some giant of the fabulous age, he 
penetrated fleets, cutting with his sword through the torrent 
of sloops and barges that poured upon him to hinder his en- 
trance ; he made the oak-leviathans, the victims of his fire, 
and while his brave crew of twenty men, plied their oars, like 
wings, he cut his way out again in spite oJF the showers of balls, 
and reached triumphantly his rock-bound isle of Ipsara, in 
safety, without receiving a wound in all his numerous expedi- 
tions, and thus surpassing even the invulnerable Achilles. 

This magnanimous impulse was the same that inspired the 
immortal Marco Bozzaris to be the Leonidas of a new era. 
With two hundred and forty men, he reached the heart of 
an immense hostile force, encouraging his troops in a voice 
of thunder, and dying in the arms of victory. Mesolonghi, 
inspired by his devotion, resisted the combined forces of Tur- 
key and Egypt. That little garrison, defended by a mud 
wall, ten feet high, opposed for three years with their breasts, 
the European artillery, and powerful ramparts of an hundred 
thousand foes, directed by some of the most skilful engineers 
of Europe. The city at last became a volcano of war, and 
the tomb of the defenders and the assailants. • What annals 
of history present such heroic devotion and sacrifice to religion 
and liberty ? Humanity shuddered. Diplomacy was elec- 
trified. Learning itself received an impulse. Schools and 
colleges throughout the civilized world reechoed to the Gre- 
cian inspiration of poets and orators. The courts of mon- 
archs, and the halls of republican legislation resounded to the 
eloquence of the advocates of the regenerate luminary of 
learning, arising again with the bloody hue of a nation's dawn. 
Achilles, Ulysses, Ajax, and all the renowned heroes of an- 
tiquity who awakened Homer, could not have aroused the 
muses, and advanced education more effectually than the 
modern Greek revolution. 

Thus learning is indebted anew to that land, whose recent 
exploits afford the most thrilling dramas, poems, and orations 
of the age. Never was made a more vivid, impressive, and 
instructive representation of all the human passions from 
Olympus to Ida, and never before had nations unknown to 
antiquity been spectators of the soul-stirring scene of modern 
heroism, on that stage of noble resolve and magnanimous 
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sacrifice at the altar of liberty. The whole world was behold- 
ing the terrific battles, and moved with pity to its centre. 
The cries of expiring injiocent Grecian dames excited com- 
passionin the ren^otest nations. The disabled and starving 
fugitives from Turkish cruelty were consoled by contributions 
from Europe, America and India. Unparalleled concessions 
were made by powerful monarchs to a democratic minded 
people. At first the European kings advocated the cause of 
the barbarous Turks. But when th^y witnessed the afiect- 
ing dramatic scene on the theatre of the arts and sciences, 
they relented and magnanimously destroyed the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleet at Navarino, turning the closing catastrophe 
against the Mussulmans. A certain tyrant of ancient days, 
avoided attending tragedies, being quite incapable of resisting 
his tears, oft observing the mimickry of slaughter accompa- 
nied with the mock shouts of grief and terror. He could 
give orders to slay privately any of the first citizens; but 
was not iable to see it mocked. So^ the Russian autocrat 
caused the destruction of brave Poland, but could not endure 
the lamentations of the Greeks resounding through the world, 
and eternally reproaching his indifference. Thus, the little 
fi^te of Greece has called into action the greatest govern- 
ments of our days. She has made impressions on their his- 
tory, their literature and their minds ; indeKble matks wrbich 
display the immortal character of her genius, persevering for 
three thousand years against the barbarians of the East and 
West, and renewing her title as^ the heroine of- liberty, and 
the " Idminary of learning." 

In view of all these effects, brought to bear upon the whole 
htmmn race, it is instructive to inquire into their causes, and 
observe the secret workings of 4he volcano of liberty x)f opin- 
ion, whose eruptions overwhelm the ignorant and influence 
the world. For; this purpose it is necessary to look at the 
operations of the Gre6k conimunities, previous to the revolu- 
tion. On examining the origin of the^ causes, we find that 
they owe their birth to the encouragement of learning. 
Learning is the secret spring of this Holy tesult. The Turks 
at first destroyed schools and banished the teachers. But 
their tyranny could not extirpate that natural taste for learn- 
ing which is engrafted on the Gfeek mind. Although the 
libraries had been consumed by fire, or carried to the West 
to enlighten Italy, France and Gernfiany^ nevertheless, tbe 

9 
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living tongues found means of getting learning without books. 
The ingenious fellow-countrymen of Homer, the Sciotes, and 
some of the Phanariot Greeks of Constantinople, were exam- 
ples of the mode of acquiring learning on a new plan. As 
all Greeks have a facility for learning languages by ear, and 
orally, they made wonderful progress by observing the speech 
of foreigners. The sublime Porte, at last, found herself re- 
duced in authority, and her relations with Europe increasing, 
needed interpreters, and selected them from among these 
Greeks. 

Panagiotaky, the first interpreter of the Porte was appoint- 
ed in 1630. He was familiar with Greek, Latin, Italian and^ 
the Oriental languages. He sprung from a family of Trebi- 
zond. His successor was Alexander Maurocordatos, a native 
of Scio, educated in the Universities of Pavia and PAdua. 
Turkey never boasted a man equal in learning to this Greek, 
who was the wonder of the empire. He occupied the chair 
of Belles Lettres, and philosophy in the patriarchal school, 
and published in Greek and Turkish a treatise on the circula- 
tion of the blood, then just discovered, and was also an au- 
thor of a Grammar^ Rhetoric, Commentaries on Greek Writ- 
ings, Logic, Metaphysics and a History of the Jews. His 
letters have been lately collected at Constantinople. This fa- 
mous scholar begat a great number of emulators, such as Min- 
iatis, Cacavellas, Meletius, Jacob of Argos, Sugduris, Cateph- 
oros, Critias, Hurmuzis and Panagiodorus. While interpret- 
er, he was made plenipotentiary in the Russian negotiations, 
of Carlowitz, in which he served the sublime Porte so effect- 
ually, as to gain the title of " Confident of the secrets of the 
empire." Indeed, subsequently down to the Greek revolu- 
tion, these interpreters, had so much influence in all negotia- 
tions between Turkey and other nations, that a history of 
that empire cannot be complete without referring to the life 
and writings of these learned men. But the Grecian influ- 
ence did not proceed entirely from this important post, for 
the already mentioned interpreter's successor and son, name- 
ly, the famous Nicolas Maurocordatos, in 1716, took advan- 
tage of the disgrace of the Wallachian Brankovan, and suc- 
ceeded in getting the office of Hospodar of Wallachia, being 
the first Greek whom the Turks honored with this princely 
title. In that manner, learning had ccmducted the poor 
Greeks from laboring like slaves, to ruling like princes. But 
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the sultan, in the mean time, never foresaw the result of this 
promotion. This Greek prince, on arriving at the seat of his 
authority, in Moldavia and Wallachia, found that large coun- 
try plunged in the deepest abyss of ignorance. The very 
culture of their soil was neglected. The ninth part of the 
territory had not been cleared up. There was a total ab- 
sence of all civilization. The language itself was unculti- 
vated, and without writing. It is indeed a descendant of the 
Sclavonic tongue, but so much corrupted and altered by Lat- 
in that it could hardly be traced to it. However, this good 
prince undertook the task of civilizing that apparently hope- 
less race, of his own religion, but of another speech. He 
founded in Wallachia a printing establishment and a public 
school for Sclavonic, Greek, and Latin. His brother Con- 
stantine Maurocordatos cooperated with him. He delivered 
the Wallachian peasants from the most horrible slavery that 
ever existed, that of the Wallachian serfs. The successors 
of Maurocordatos translated into the langui^e of the country, 
the Bible, the hymns and liturgy of the Greek church. They 
governed their subjects by the code of laws of Justinian. 
Thus, a large country in the northern part of European Tur- 
key was civilized, cultivated, delivered from slavery and gov- 
erned by Greeks, during the p^t and present centuries, at a 
time when poets and orators were proclaiming the fall of the 
Hellenic spirit, and while Europe and America were paying 
tributes to the barbarous sultan, to avoid the piracies of the 
African Mussulmans. At the same time the Empress Cath- 
arine of Russia sent a Greek missionary into Astrachan, who 
there converted thousands of Tartars. Time will not allow 
me to enter fully into the detail of all the advancement that 
the Greeks made in education and the influence which learn- 
ing exerted in uniting the mountaineers, whose chieftains were 
independent of the Porte, except the paying of a yearly trib- 
ute. These efibrts were allowed by the Turks, who being 
persuaded by the cunning long-sighted Greek interpreters 
and princes, permitted the existence of schools under the 
title of hospitals. The weakness of that empire arose from 
the intrigues and revolts of the Greek people,, who are dis- 
persed throughout its whole extent. Europe has been deliv- 
ered from the greatest scourge of civilization, and her most 
dreaded foe, through Greek influence, and the effects of learn- 
ing. Here is a motive of gratitude to the despised and in- 
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suited inhabitants of my native land. If Turkey has aston- 
ished the whole world by her barbarism, Greece has surprised 
it by her learning. If the world has contributed to the Mus- 
sulmans, should it not also grant some token of remembrance 
to a few Christians, who are civilizing that monster. Your 
missionaries assert that the only hopes of christianizing Tur- 
key are through the Greeks. The Armenians are few, and 
. although they pay some attention to education, they have 
never produced any effect on the Turks. The Jews are al- 
most without schools. In fine, in the schools of all the dif- 
ferent nations of Turkey, Greek teachers are principally used. 
Moreover the Greeks have schools and colleges of their own 
in Turkey. They have newspapers and printing-presses in 
all the large cities. Five newspapers and two periodicals are 
issued at Smyrna alone. 

These remarks on the attention of the moderns to educa- 
tion, are sufficient to overthrow the opinion^ that, before the 
revolution, Greece was dead as to learning. For without it 
no revolution in politics could have been effected. The un- 
ion of the independent mountaineers was produced by the 
publications and teachings of Rhigas, a Thessalian, and Co- 
ray. They dissipated their jealousies and inspired them to 
free their brethren froin the yoke; 

It is curious to see how historians have endeavored to cast 
contempt on my nation, in her days of suffering. But does 
not her present appearance indicate that, during her degra- 
dation, a light was springing up in darkness ? It has been 
fashionable to call Philopemen the last of the Greeks. The 
greatest modern historians have made that declaration. Now 
that hero of the Achaean League, was renowned for preserv- 
ing his country from the rapacious Romans, till the 146th year 
before the christian era ; when the consul Mummius took 
Corinth and dissolved the government. But shall we praise 
the warriors alone and give no credit to the heroes of thought? 
Philopenoen was not the last Greek who did honor to his 
race. Some of learning's greatest champions came after him. 
Rome herself was overcome by Hellenic letters ; she bowed 
to her tributary, and showed peculiar regard for her refined 
subjects. It is true she flattered them in order to transport 
to Rome the manuscripts, statues, and other ornaments to 
deck the mistress of the world with borrowed plumes ; but 
she improved in learning by courting the subdued Achaeans, 
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and ill that manner supported her power a long time after her 
heart was dead with moral corruption. For the space of 446 
years, that is until ^00 years after the christian era, Italy was 
adorned by stripping Greece of her monuments and shrines. 
The immense Roman empire was supported by the industry 
and skill of Greeks. Even in the time of the poet JuTenal, 
Rome herself was teeming with an important Greek popula- 
tion to such an extent that the satirist calls it a '* Greek city 
filled with Achaean dregs." 

Non possum ferre Quiritea Grecam Urbem 
Quamvis quota portio foecis Achaei. 

Moreover the Latin literature is a mere imitation of the 
Greek. In fine, Rome subdued Greece by her own arms, 
and held the power, while her subject possessed all the merit 
and made her what she was. Rome could not retain this 
honor and worth, after Constantinople was made the seat of 
the empire. 

Europe's earliest great men arose to their celebrity under 
the influence of the Greeks flying from the immense coun- 
tries of Asia on the approach of the Turks, and swarming 
like bees throughout Europe from Italy to England and Rus- 
sia. They wandered as teachers of their tongue, and inspi- 
red Europe with learning, long before Constantinople was 
taken. Petrarch, the great Italian poet enjoyed a Greek in- 
structor. The first printed edition of Homer in Italy was 
from a press conducted by Greeks. Milton, the English 
«pic bard, held correspondence with a learned Athenian. 
The great Royal University of Paris was erected by the 
French moimrch by the advice of Bude, a Frenchman, called, 
for his Greek learning, the boast of France, and he was a 
mere interpreter of the literary instructions, of the Greek Las- 
caris. 

Do not then say that Philopemen was the last of the 
Greeks, when you hear of the brave Constantinopolitan em- 
perors, resisting the repeated aggressions of Europe and Asia, 
five hundred years ; and, I pray, remember Castriotes of Epi- 
rus and the band of the Suliotes. Forget not Plutarch, Lon- 
ginus, Pausanias, and other Pagan heroes of learning, who 
flourished also after Philopemen. Then recall to mind Chrys- 
ostom, Basil, Synesius, Eusebius, Eustathius, together with 
the historians of the last days of Grecian supremacy. 
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In view of the learned and brave moderns, let us not place 
them behind the ancient in spirit. It is of course evident 
that the days of Pericles are more brilliant with riches, fine 
arts, monuments of splendor, and national superiority above 
all ancient or modern nations. But this was owing to the 
fear with which Greece inspired the barbarians by chance of 
fortune in her favor. Moreover, the immense resources of 
treasures in her days of glory awakened the arts. Phidias, 
having made an elegant statue, was paid its weight in gold. 
The artist and the poet were then kings of thought, honored, 
respected and better paid than in the wealthiest countries of 
modern times. In these glorious days, female talent was 
rewarded. Corinna received five prizes more than Pindar. 
Patronage ! patronage ! was the watchword, and the reply was 
a liberal disbursement. But at present, many poor authors 
and inventors leave behind their grave a family of paupers. 
It is true, some of your favorite authors of mere amusement 
get patronage, but the noblest of all the modest book-worms 
are neglected. Such was not the case under Pericles. For 
then the wealthy circumstances of the nation made pa« 
tronage. But since that epoch, Greece has not been favored 
by circumstances ; she has been the prey of time. Just as 
the noble column of a temple, lashed by the rain and tem- 
pest of ages, displays deep interstices and crevices opened by 
the tooth of time's rage ; so Greece stood beaten by a deluge 
of European and Turkish barbarism, and even now exhibits 
the marks of beauty. That country has been the central 
point where all the great conquerors of barbarous nations 
crossed from one part of the world to another. The immense 
migratory hordes of all ages have left the impression of their 
foot on her shores. What nation could be so much exposed 
to foreign hostility. Such are the causes that have prevent- 
ed her, in the night of suffering, from reviving the gigantic 
temples, statues, and monuments of her primeval age. Even 
in the modern times of her empire, at Constantinople and the 
East, she was hindered by these circumstances. Do not then 
complain of her decline, while these facts start up in her de- 
fence and make a fair apology. Her frame has indeed suf- 
fered changes ; but the spirit remained unaltered like gold 
tried in the fire. That royal metal may be subjected to the 
greatest vicissitudes of heat, cold and alloy ; but when the 
test comes, the dross retires, as the enemies of Greece, in her 
days of triumph, retreat from the ordeal of bravery. 
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The historian must pity, but not condemn the innocent 
subjects of Turkish tyranny. It was dangerous to have the 
reputation of wealth ; and if a man was suspected of being 
rich the Sultan soon found a pretext to slay and plunder 
him. One diplomatic trick of the sublime Porte was to 
forge revolutionary papers, in the name of the victim, accuse 
him before the Divan, and condemn to the sultan's cruelty. 
Accordingly, a firman was prepared, or command, specifying 
that such a one shall be strangled for rebellion ; his children 
and wife captured ; his house confiscated, and all his estate 
pillaged, until not a pin should be left forgotten. Now I 
would ask how could they patronize learning, without making 
riches known and suffering unjust impost or death ? Never- 
theless, by blinding their avaricious tyrant, they did succeed 
in a nieasure to quench their longing thirst for knowledge. 

Our narrow limits do not permit us to enlarge any farther 
upon the past. Let us cast a glance at the present. 

Greece has made and is making unparalleled progress in 
learning. It is about twelve years since Prince Otho of Bava- 
ria became the successor of the great statesman Capodis- 
trias, our republican president, who was assassinated by 
two Spartans, chiefly in consequence of his opposition to 
free debate in the schools, and of his Russian intrigues. 
The first demand made to the king by his subjects, was the 
establishment of schools, and after that Hospitals and Asy- 
lums. The nation has recovered its temples of learning to a 
certain degree. Athens the capital, possesses a Royal Univer- 
sity, called Otho's University, to which young students flock 
from all parts of Greece and Europe. A museum of anti- 
quities is daily augmented by the excavations, dug for the pur- 
pose of discovering old statues, coins and subterranean mon- 
uments, encumbered with the dust of centuries, and trodden 
under, foot by the invasions of myriads of races, languages 
and customs. This holy dust, moves with life and learning, 
and gives to the investigator its pages of the world's history, 
written and sealed in blood, and its volumes of information 
imprinted on the Grecian brow and character. All the vallies 
and hills contain mines of learning, whose riches are yet to 
be collected and deposited in the museum. These tokens 
of Grecian splendor and greatness, should be lighted at the 
torch of reason, like lamps, to burn in the temple of science. 
Let the Europeans and the rest of the civilized world pour 
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contributions of the pure oil of patronage into these lamps, in 
order to pay their debt of gratitude to the sacred relics, as 
well as to guide themselves in the difficult and obscure paths 
of improvement. 

Already Europe and America have contributed to us a 
portion of the reflected light of antiquity. Many a Grecian 
youth has improved under foreign ii^structors. 

The Greeks flatter themselves that the twelve years of 
their flight above the ashes of destruction, make a very good 
response to the world's expectation. The most distant parts 
of earth are visited by their inquiring minds. The treasu?fes of 
centuries of investigation are known by the students around 
the lofty Parthenon. Twenty newspapers and periodicals are 
issued from the single city of Athens, together with numerous 
editions of new works which are sold not only in Greece, but 
also in Europe, and are likewise bought by the millions of 
Greeks who inhabit all parts of Turkey. Schools in the cen- 
tre of Asia Minor now purchase books from Athens. Near- 
ly two thousand Greek scholars, male and female, at Smyrna, 
contribute to swell the profits of the publishers. All these 
testimonies of our unparalleled improvement are independent 
of foreign assistance. I would add, that the profession of an 
author is there rendered so lucrative, that many literary per- 
sons have raised themselves to wealth merely by publishing. 
The Greek merchants do not hesitate to loan money to indi- 
gent men of letters to buy printing presses, and pay the ex- 
penses of the impression until the writer renders himself in- 
dependent. 

Now cast a glance at the sublime Porte, in whose domin- 
ions the Greeks are civilizing eight millions of Christians. 
Does the sultan adopt this example, whilie he sits on his throne 
of the seven-hilled city, at the gate of Greece, with a full view 
of the theatre of learning? What signs, what banners of re^ 
finement, what standards of reform does Turkey display, as- 
sisted by the tributes of the whole civilized world and the 
treasures of ages ? The only standards of learning that the 
sublime Porte waves are two paltry newspapers, one a gov- 
ernment paper and the other a collection of advertisements 
and political notices, the former edited by some French-taught 
Mussulman, and the latter conducted by an English merchant. 
Such are the banners, or rather handbills of Turkish civiliza- 
tion, circulated among a few of the Pashas and scribes ; and 
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these to please the Christians ; for not only the common peo- 
ple cannot read at all, but if they hear the papers read they 
may not understand one word in six ; because the written 
language is interlarded with Arabic and Persian, to such a 
degree, that it is wholly unintelligible to the nation in gene- 
ral. 

It is said that Cadmus brought letters to Greece ; but she 
made them Belles- Lettres ; he brought statues with the arms 
adhering awkwardly to the sides of the frame, straight and 
without any more taste than a rude hieroglyphic ; but she 
made those statues the godlike embodiments of animated 
passions, which converse spiritually in a language intelligible 
to all nations.* 

Now let the Europeans and Americans, not only carry back 
letters, but also take with them their modern inventions and 
waft them to Hellas. In ten years you would find your re- 
ward in the profits arising from your speculation, and discover 
that the once luminary of learning can%till surpass the united 
genius of earth, and impress upon the remotest corners of the 
globe, the same primeval spirit, which the traveller beholds 
at the present day in the matchless Grecian temples of Paes- 
tum (Italy), Athens, Syria, Idumaea and upon the banks of 
the Nile to Thebes, over an extent of two thousand miles', 
where the Greek artists labored to serve all the civilized kings 
or despots of antiquity. 

In conclusion, I deem it my duty to allude to the Ameri- 
can missionaries at Athens ; among whom we would men- 
tion Mr. and Mrs. Hill of the Episcopal, Mr. King of the 
Congregational and Mr. Love, at Batras, of the Baptist church. 
Their principal object seems to be that of educating the poor, 
an occupation which has elicited many grateful acknowledge- 
ments. They act as agents and ambassadors of your opin- 
ions, and in that capacity excite the curiosity of the ignorant 
mountaineers who flock down frequently, some from the 
country of Aristotle, and others from that of Pindar ; and after 
finishing the business of their trade*, they will not retire to their 

* These statues are so graceful and true to nature that visiters are 
smitten with them. At Athens, I once surprised an English nobleman, 
kissing a representation of a peasant maiden, leading a calf to the altar of 
Minerva. He exclaimed in the act, " Nothing but the breath is want- " 
ing." 

10 
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secluded fastnesses, without interrc^ting the American teach- 
ers respecting the place of their nativity. The shades of an- 
tiquity, from the time of Plato, might stand by their descend- 
ants, to inquire for some new thing from the isle of Atlantis, 
then imagined but now realized, on the distant borders of the 
ocean. Sappho herself might be moved in spirit, by her de- 
scendants, who emulate her talent, by inhaling the inspira- 
tion of learning and morality at the oracular fountain of the 
American priestess, under the Acropolis, whose venerable 
rock, struck by the magic wand of philanthropy, gushes out 
in the abundant, refreshing streams of consolation and instruc- 
tion, to the Pythonesses, the young maidens who are to be- 
come the mothers of the future greatness of Attica. 

I would ask, in what other missionary station the ambas- 
adors of Christ labor more contentedly. All proselytism 
and sectarianism should, of course, be avoided, because the 
multitude of religious creeds produce war and confusion. 
Let the members oi'th^ Greek church be enlightened and they 
will reject the superstitions that crept into it from the dark 
ages. The same people that inflicted death on the herald of 
the idea of the Deity, Socrates, spared St. Paul, who preach- 
ed the religion of the Unknown God, from Mars Hill, which 
stands there as a trophy of opinion to encourage and conduct 
both the politician, the warrior and the soldier of the Cross, 
inspired by the undaunted voice of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

These remarks are not the supplications of indigent long- 
ings after knowledge. For as I observed, the incredible im- 
provement of Greece, in learning and politics, her magnani- 
mous sacrifices to overthrow the Hydra of despotism, and the 
amelioration of the moral condition of the nation, have not 
disappointed the hopes and prayers of the sanguine admirers 
of her soil, who panted for her regeneration. 

But she exerts herself beyond her pow.er, having scarcely 
recovered from the paralysis, induced by the long and arduous 
revolution, and having exhausted herself, stretches her bleed- 
ing arms towards the world, soliciting thereturnof the inher- 
itance of knowledge and worth, which in her misfortunes 
were deposited in the keeping of other nations. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GREEK. 



Letter. 

A 



E 
Z 
H 




Name. 

Ahlfa. 
Veeta. 



r Ghahma. 



J Thelta (soft) 



Epsilon. 
Zeeta. 
Beta. 
Theeta. 

Iota. 

Kahpa. 



A 


Lamvtha( 


M 


Me. 


N 


Ne. 


S 


Kse. 





Oraicron. 


n 


Pe. 


p 


Rho. 


2 


Sighma. 



Taf. 



T Eepsilon. 



English sound. 

Ahot a in father ^ nat^Qy Sacarapa (village). 

F, Virgil, Bi^yiltog, voice, vox, poij. 

G^ before a, o, oi, ov, and the consonants 

(it is the German g in Tag), 
Y before other vowels and diphthongs (it is 

the consonant y in year). 
Th (soft), as in those X'^i is the Scotch dh, or 

the Spanish d soft in quedo), 
E (short), as in Epic, imxog. 
Z, as in zone, ^eivt^, 
Ee, or as e in scene, (jhi]V1^. 
Th (harsh), as in Athens, theology, 'yddijpiUf 

'd'soXoyia, 
Ee or /, in critic, xQitwog, or t in machine. 
{ K before a, o, <», ov, and the consonants. 
i. Ky before e, ri, e, v, oi, cu, ei, (it is the k of 
[ Walker in sky). 
). L. Often like the Eng. // in will ye, nXed. 

N. 

Ks (never gs), axiom, d^iama. 

O (short), pronounced with the lips shorter 

than in tone, tovog* 
P. 
JR. 
8, always, except before a liquid, as in chasm, 

T. 

F as in lyric, kugtHog, pyramid, mfQafiig. 

F, as in evangelist, evayyeXurti^gy preceded by 
a, rj, e, oo, and followed by a smooth conso- 
nant. 

F, when preceded by a, ^, e, oo, and followed 
by a vowel or harsh consonant, in the same 
word or another, or when at the end of the 
phrase. 



* Rember that o supplied the place of o, before its introduction. 
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Letter. Name. Englisli sound. 

Fe. Ph, in prophet, 7iQoq}i^rjg, 

(Kh, or A harsh (it is the German ch in dock), 
Y TTi J ^'' Spanish J before a, o, co, ov, and the con- 

^ ^ ^ i sonants, and the Hebrew Heth. 

\^Hif or soft kh before i, tj, c, v, oi, ai, €i.* 
^^ Pse. P5, always like ps in Calypso, Kahfxpoi. 

a Om£gha. O (long), tone, tovog, (it differs from Omi- 

cron only in Prosody. 

CONSONANTS. 

B is pronounced v. To represent the sound of the English b, 
the Greeks may use the combination Mn, or the same letter B * 
with a dot after it For example, Mnoatd^ or B'oatdvri, Boston. 
Sp from the Turkish, MnaQukaijftag, etc. However, it is more 
customary to use either a simple /9 or a ;r. ^, as I have remarked, 
b often placed before words beginning with q, like the Aeolic. 

r is like the German gutturS g, as in Sagen, Neigung, Place 
the organs in the position required by the English g hard without 
closing the passage ; then endeavor to sound A with a slight rever- 
beration of the chest. Before a, 0, 00, m), y is entirely guttural. 
Before the other vowels and diphthongs^ it is nearly like y in yes. 
The difference consists in a dight reverberation of the chest. 
When yy, two Gammas, occur, the first has the sound of ng\ and 
the second the ordinary sound of the letter. iTx is pronounced in 
the same manner ; y^ is more nasal, as ng in rang, 

A is the English th in this. To express the- Endish d, the 
Greeks join together vx, or use A' with a dot afler it. See Rem. on B, 

K is like k before a, 0, co, ov, and like k in sky (according to 
Walker) before i, fj, e, v, 01, ai. After v and y like the English g 
hard, as rov xoafiov, pronounced ** tong gozmong." 

A^, as in English, except before n, where it is pronounced as m. 

n, as p in English ; but after ju or y it is sounded like b in Eng- 
lish. For example, top noXefiov is pronounced " tom bolemon." 
TctfiTiovQi is pronounced " tamboory," breast*worh It is well to 
remark that the unusual sounds of fit, fin, vn, do not occur with 
enclitics. Thus, To iqyov rmv is pronounced " to ergon ton," etc. 

T, as in English; but after v it has the sound of a, as havtiov, 
against, pronounced '' enandeon." See preceding remark. 

0,like/. 

X. To sound this letter, place the mouth in the position required 
to give the English k, but without stof^ing entirely the passage of 
the breath ; then breathe as in sounding the English A. The Scotch 

* I'his letter, said an English scholar to us, as we were standing under 
the remains of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, when it is dropped from the 
lips of our ladies, is sweeter than the honey of Hymetus. The mountain 
was opposite to which he pointed at the same time. 
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ch in Loch, the German ch in Buck, the Florentine c in Cosa, and 
the Spanish j in Cfijon, all are pronounced in the same manner. 
Before a, o, oi, ov, it is harsh ; before other vowels and diphthongs 
it is formed by the tongue in the front part of the mouth. X is to 
Y what A: is to ^ hard in English. 

W, as ps in English, as in elapse. 

N. B. Te is used to represent the foreign sound of c7i in chance, 
and r£ that of ff soft in gin, and sometimes also that of sh in ship, 
particularly in Turkish words ; often aa, naacag. 



VOWELS. 

;^likeain/flrf*6randain/a5^. liya&og, xctQug. 

E like e m met and a m mate, . 

H, /, T, like e in 5ceiie and y ip fynV, mythi, fiV'&oi. 

O, ^, like in ^(wic, tovog, or the It. o. 

N. B. As the Greeks in common conversation do not follow the 
ancient rules of quantity, the accented vowds usually receive the 
lon^ sounds, and the unaccented the short sounds which have b^en 
assigned. In either case, however, the Greeks never mingle any 
other sound with their vowels when prolonged, as in English, who 
pronounce, for example, mate as if written marit. 

Allow us to offer here a brief sJjjLetch of dialectic traces, in the 
present Greek. ^ is oflen changed into t], (siifiB^ for afiiWQa, tO' 
day. r, so difficult to be uttered by fc^-eign lungs, presents a wide 
field of information to a scholar, for it preserves concealed remains 
of the Digamma. It intrudes or creeps, as it were, into our vowels 
and consonants at the beginning and end of words : yvwg for vmg, 
son, yiatqog for iarqog, fivlya for fwTa,fly, nralyca for nraica, 1 err, 
xXaiyoi for xXaid), I weep, yviq^ta for vevia, to beckon, yvid'Oi, to spin, 
in the room of vrid^&i, xo^y(a for xoTitco, xXe^yoi for xiintm, to steal. 
The Aeolians added the same letter, as the rough breathing ( * ) was 
not known to them, as yvoBiv, yv6<pog^ ydovnov, etc. J. Some par- 
ticles are still represented by this letter, which have the same power 
and force as in the old Greek : ndfiev da, do let us go then, old Gr. 
dXX' aye dij, va tov da, ironically, here is the fellow, nov da d'a na- 
fqg, where then shall you go, ancient Gr. mj dij ; xai da d^ eX&fjg, 
undetermined, will you come then, vai da, yes, indeed. E, In many 
words, 6 takes the place of ti, l^sqog for l^Qog, dry, cidegog for aidti- 
Qog, etc. H oflen supplies the place of the diphthong ou, ^ xogcu- 
(Mv, my daughters, instead of cd. I, in the beginning oif a word 
and between or preceding a vowel and diphthong, suffers synaere- 
sis, and often is added into accusative feminines of the first declen- 
sion, r^g TovQxiaaaig for rag Tovqxiaaag, the Turkish ladies, 
K, among the present Athenians, is oflen used for a in the Aorists^ 
iniaxa iqotrixa, T has the sound of ee among the tasty, but many 
words that are spelt in ancient Greek with this letter are heard oflen 
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pronounced like the French « in Kvotog, qurios^ or xMVQwg, ^ov- 
fariqa for dvyaxiqa^ axiovQcc, straw, for axyquy and like ou in cim2tf, 
m |ot;o()e9)i, q}ovaxoL, for {t;^g}i, g}i/<Txa, etc. This was the case 
with the Aeolic, xovfia for xvfiUf ovdo^ for vdoQ, etc. X often 
takes the place of x. We are constrained not to particularize on 
every letter, for fear we stray too much from the nature of our 
work, but such facts ought to be made known to the philologist 
Let them not suffer the category of a philological whim ! 

DIPHTHONGS. 

^i is like e in the English word there, when accented,, and like 
e in met, when unaccented. 

El, oiy VI,* like Iota, or et in either, ette, hei in Latin. 

Ov like 00 in good, ou in the French gout, in English could, etc. 

^v, ev, ijv, (OV. Of these we have already spoken. 

If one of the vowels of the diphthong be surmounted by a trema 
( • • ), both vowels are heard separately ; as TtvQxiud, conflagration, 
pronounced ** peerkaheah, avXos, immaterial, pron. ^* ahelos." 

* We do not, we say again, deny that the diphthongs were pronounced 
longer than the vowels, but we cannot be convinced that both of their vowels 
had a separate sound, as a French author remarked, for then the Diiieresis 
and Synaeresis were entirely useless, if that was the case. Hotig and teixti, 
and a thousand other words, indicate this. Also the Latin words, derived 
from the same language confirm this truth, and the diphthongs themselves, 
Olvog, vinus, trine, vin, vino, M'tjdeia, Media, Movaa, Musa, etc. The arbi- 
trary and aristocratic use of them and the vowels, by the poets and the dia- 
lects, I believe, constituted this democratic institution, among the prose writ- 
ers and orators, * Omnibus unum,' oi^ h\ v\ vi\ ijl &\ tj\ A few words 
more in regard to them and the sheepish tj. It is generally thought that the 
vowels of the diphthongs are both sounded, as their meaning advocates. 
Well, let us give an example or two for experiment, with a concotirse of 
their formers : olouoioi evutxovvrsg, oi u^iamneioi oiQO^aTOvot ; (U'^fUqaiy at 
f[i66tg, 01 ohtoi. rronounce now, pray, each vowel separately, not as the 
spirit of your languages teaches, but as your grammarians. How does this 
sound please you, vocalist, and you, weak-lunged consumptive, and even 
you, I invoke, sons of the forest, descendants of the noble Black Hawk. 
Should you like to be compelled to continue so half an hour, struggling with 
your jaws and lungs ? How now, you Frenchman and Englishman, would 
you like, I say, to near an Italian pronounce all your diphthongs with their 
vowels both separately sounded ? The speech of the mutton family, BS, bi, 
or /?^, ^fj, teach some to sound tj like es, but how would it sound wheii^ 
another 17 or € follows it, attended by two or three more vowels : ij ^VwV, 17 
elxiJvj fj siQTjvtvovaa, 17 fjiQwg, avrrj ^Xdiv. The member of this family 
speaks according to its age, circumstances and surrounding objects. We 
acknowledge that its speech had undergone, since the time of Aristophanes, 
less change than anyhuman tongue, but we cannot with confidence believe, 
that 6S are true representations. The jaws of this animal are raised higher 
than double sb permits us to do ; it has more the sound of the English a and o 
in fall, all, ball and horn, but when it shuts its mouth and bends its neck, it 
contracts or crushes the two vowels so effectually, as to form the existing 
sound of ee. We permit our fHends to soiind it as long as they please, but 
not to forget the Syna^esis. 
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By JSvpi^rjaigj or JSvpouQrjaigy or Vision of vowels, or synaeresis, 
a character having the sound of Iota or Epsilon is blended with 
the succeeding vowel ; as a sound of y short mingles with the u in 
the English word use, or exactly as the y in you is blended with 
ou, or t in christian, union, etc. Thus, svrouoaa is pronounced 
" enyosa," / perceived, ivvea, nine, pron. " en-yah," naidia, hoys, 
pron. " pathiih." Thus the first word in the example is contracted 
by 2!vpitfj<sis, from three syllables to twa This occurs mostly in 
the poets and in familiar conversation. 

ACCENTS. 

The accent represents an elevation of the voice. However, the 
percussion of the breath upon the accented syllable, in Greek, is 
not so great as in English, in which language the sound of the un- 
accented vowel is materially altered, and in common conversation 
is not heard at all. The Greeks give every vowel its proper sound, 
however great be the stress of voice upon one syllable. 

The acute ( ' ) is used in the beginning and middle of a word, 
and also for the grave on the final syllable of the last word in a 
sentence, as ap&Qonog, dyad^og. 

The grave C) is used on the final syllable, but is changed to the 
acute at the end of a sentence, as nqomTrtei 6 xaXog fiad-i^rijg, the 
good scholar improves. 

The circumflex (" ) is never altered, except in the declension of 
nouns, as will be shown. 

A syllable preceding a long vowel or a diphthong, or two syllar 
bles, never bears the circumflex accent ; wherefore we say, Hdifia, 
nominative, but HciiAatog, genitive ; J^qov, Nom., Jdgov, Gen. ; 
Moloa, Moigag, The circumflex is never placed on the antepenult 

TJie acute varies in position in the declensions of the nouns and 
verbs. As av^Q(xmog, av^qdnov, yqa(f(a, lyqaxVa, iygdixpafABv, etc. 

The grave accent, in declensions, changes to the circumflex, as 
^a^og, rov ^a^ov, cripple, 6 pa^iitiig, rov pad'Tjtov, the student, 
yvvij, yvvaiHciv. 

A little practice will make this subject familiar. When the acute 
accent is on the last syllable the word is called 'O^tovog, when on 
the penult IlaQo^tovog, when on the antepenult nqonagol^tovog. 
A word with the circumflex on the last syllable is called neQUffim- 
psvfj, on the penult IlQOTtEQianfoiiivii, A word with the grave on 
the last syllable, the only one to which this accent is applicable, is 
called BctQvtovog. Every word, not having the acute or circum- 
flex on the last syllable, is considered to have the grave, and is Ba- 
qytovog. E. g. Onoiog ayanq, xai (po^elrai rov 08OP, note dev 
'&iXei va (ha) adfiii ^f^^ov, whoever loves and fears God, never wishes 
to do evil. The word &sov is called Baryton, Baqvrovog ; xaxov, 
Oxyton, *0^rovog ; ayana, Perispomene, IleQiGnoifiivrj ; and g)o- 
§eijai, Properispomene, nqoneqianoiiiini. 
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GENERAL RULES OF ACCENT. 

1st. Every short syllable, if accented, is acute ; as XiytOy tgoyta, 
tovogy noQog. 

2nd. Every syllable, long by position, before two consonants or 
a double consonant, if accented, is acute ; as iXxog, a^o^, ivdo^og, 

3d. Every long syllable, if accented before a short one, is cir- 
cumflex ; as x^iia, a^fia* 

4th. Every long syllable, if accented before a long one, is ac^te ; 
as fin^vfj, (Toi^o). 

5th. Every contracted syllable, if accented, is circumflex; as 
rifjiaoOf tifm, QefuatoHXef^g, OefuaroxXrjg. 

ENCLITICS. 

The Enclitics are so called from iyxXivofJioUy to incline, because 
they incline towards the preceding word in pronunciation. The 
principal are jmov, fie, fiag, gov, ae, aag, rov, r^g, tov, rrw, to, ro5v, 
tovg, taXg, ra, being -oblique cases of pronouns; also the adverbs 
Ttov, noti, nag, and the pronoun rig* These latter, however, are 
not enclitics, when used interrogatively, nor the former (the pro- 
nouns) enclitics, when placed before the verb. E. g. diati; why ? 
note ; when? noti\ never! (lag yeka, he laughs at us, fjii yvfaqi^u, 
he knows me. Some verbs are enclitics, as jmov to '^ooxe for fufi to 
l8o97ie, he gave it to me. However, this does not happen without 
the elision of the initial vowel of the verb : toi to 'na for toif to 
slna, I told it to him. So in the Hellenic, Tovt 'ix&£y 'o iyci 'Xeyov, 
this is that of which 1 spoke, A proparoxytone or perispomene re- 
ceive the accent of the enclitic on their last syllable, as o av&qfanog 
[xov, to ^alnvov fiov. After a paroxytone or a perispomene, the en- 
clitic merely loses its accent ; as o (pikog [ipv, tov naidtov fiov. An 
oxytone always retains the acute before an enclitic, as 6 viog fiov, 

ASPIRATE. 

The breathings or aspirates, were doubtless very anciently dis- 
carded in pronunciation, and preserved only in writing to distin- 
guish words, as is the case, to a certain degree, in most other lan- 
guages, and thoroughly so in the French and Italian. There is 
the rough aspirate ( ) and the smooth ( ' ). Before the rough, the 
smooth consonants are changed into their aspirated cognates, as 
>ca^' riiiag instead of xat rijiag, xa-d"' oXov or jca^dAov, wholly, cft 
all. Like the lonians, the modern Greeks sometimes retain the 
smooth consonant before a rough aspirate, an«l in a few instances 
change it to a rough before a smooth. E. g. an oaa, fied^ aiQwr, 

* The circurfiflex, no doubt, caused the voice to hover over its stations 
longer than the dartinjr points of the acute and the grave. 
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